ty 


Attacks the Attacker 
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It’s a high tribute to Old Charter tha 
so many people 


whent 
is coos ; 
everen 
ae of Old Charter, 
it’s well worth waiting for- 


Connoisseurs of quality call Old Charter a noble whiskey. They know the part OLD CHARTER 
, ‘ ae ao ee ‘ 


the years have played in ripening it, mellowing it, making even more distin- KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
guished this Kentucky straight whiskey born in the great Kentucky tradition. 


BOURBON WHISKE* 
Time and an envied birthright unite to give Old Charter the silky smoothness Fin 


and richness of flavor that you want... and remember. 






BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
This Whiskey is 6 Years Old 


-- AND HOLD ‘EM! 


* 90 Proof ¢ Bernheim Distilling Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 
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PACKA SING COSTS 
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LOWER COSTS 


and a Package with a Selling Plus 


Modern Cost Reducer 
- conttacts, Weare, moreover, building new wrapping 





Doubles the Speed 
of Razor-blade 


Wrapping 


Indicative of the speed of our 
modern machines, is this model 
HRB, which éncloses razor 
blades in both inner and outer 
Wrappers at a speed of 150 
blades per minute—twice as fast 
as former machines. 

Ia preparation for postwar 
conditions, leading blade manu- 
facturers are now replacing their 
former machines with this faster 
and more ficient model. 

Ba 


P, \CKAGE 





Postwar competition in the packaged-goods field 
will be keener than ever. New products will enter 
-the market. Many old products will appear in im- 
proved sales-winning dress. At the same time, pro- 
duction costs will have to be brought down to main- 
tain profits and a competitive selling price. 


Technical progress in packaging will help you : 


meet these conditions. 
ment work while heavily engaged in filling war 


machines right along to meet the needs of priority 


products. These machines use practically every type . 


of wrapping material—including new types recently 
developed—and produce wrapping ina great variety 
of forms. They therefore offer wide scope in cafry- 
ing out package improvements. Equally important, 
their speed of. production, and economy of man- 
power and materials provide the savings so esse stial 
to profitable operation, © 

In short, you can enter the postwar period with 


'Jwrapping machines that incorporate the most ad- 


vanced mechanical features. - 

Many of our customers have already ae orders 
with us for postwar machinery replacements. We arc 
prepared to study this subject with you now. Con- 


sult our nearest office. 
Write for our book “Sales Winning Packages’ 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts ; 
30 Church St., New York 7-¢ 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 


101 W. Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15: 443-S.San Pedro Se., Los Angeles 13 
32 Front St., W., Toronto 1 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


sur Mack 


We, for example, have carried on our develop 
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. thority to dictate to him the appitiieiatene 





Re: Krug’s plan for giving war workers a 
bonus for every day after V-E Day that they 
stay on the job (Newsweex, Dec..4). It is 
a sad day when you have to give an Ameri 
can extra money to stay on the job so the 
Armed Forces. can lick Japan. If it 
secon oF ee seh eee wee Americe 


Every doHar the gov: 
such bonuses is blood 

The war workers noew-are doing & gool 
job as a group: Do we have to pay them t 
continue to do so? 


mt has to spend a 


- Pyr. Louis SEaMAN 
Kearns, Utah 


@ If they won't stay ee the job without ; 


bonus—how about shipping them oversea 


and letting them take some poor war-wean 
man’s place and send him back to a factory, 

Ke Lita Munson-Swain 

Lawton, Okla. - 
Stettinius.and Greece 

In your colunin “Effects of the Stettiniu 
Statement” (Newsweex, Dec.18) the mos 
important effects ‘were not referred to. These 
are, of course; the encouragement the state 
ment gave to the Greek insurgents to con 
tinue their resistance and the encouragement 
given to the German ‘people to hope for 
breach among the United. Nations. 

When one considers that ‘any hoped-for 
effect on the British Government could have 
been obtained equally easily by a private 
communication, the public utterance seem 
inexplicable -on_ any. basis of statesmanshi 
All that Washington’ has contributed is mo 
fighting and rhore desolation and mo 


deaths. 
F. J. S. Grace 
‘New York City “ 



























— LPL 
Churchill and Greece ; 
I do.not share your enthusiasm over Wit 
ston Churchill's “almost classic definition « 


democracy” (Newsweex, Dec; 18). The m: 
who refuses to allow a self-con 


of the time.or the number of. places in th 
ballot paper—such a man = hf. 


of democracy... : 
Among the hungry, de 


- Puttishea ied Ww 
350 Dennison 
second class winteer 0 

under the act of ‘March 3, are. 
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ibe COPIES TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB. 





especially for these volumes.) 












Jane Eyre and her companion wards of charity give 
thanks for the meager fare of Lowood School . . 
of Fritz Eichenberg’s 37 striking wood-engravings made 


- (One 








Illustrated with 37 Wood-Engravings by Fritz Eichenberg 


_ Two Great Love Stories 
In a New Beautifully Illustrated Edition 


JANE: EYRE 


by Charlotte Bronté 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


by Emily Bronté 


RETAIL PRICE 
- $5.00 





YOU CAN BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH ANY ONE OF THESE NATION-WIDE BEST-SELLERS 
All recent Book-of-the-Month Club. selections! — 







CLUNY BROWN 
reli BY MARGERY SHARP THE WORLD OF THE TIME FOR 
BY NEVIL SHUTE BY SUMNER 
$3.00 IRVING WELLES 
“This book for thou- COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS BY VAN WYCK $2.75 
san " 
of us, who eve bons $3. 00 BROOKS Fae) ee Astle, 
Says Christopher Morley, $2.75 State’s sweeping an- 
to Cluny, Browne panne Amclon suet poe 
ish parlormaid with anaes. ent coties take in world af- 
no conception < things erary mural y fairs. Only a hand 





first-hand repo 
ing which will never 
be equalled by stories 
told” afterwards.”’ 
Henry Seidel Canby. 





one of the freshest, most 


natural love affairs in re- ferson, Audubon, Poe, 





Bh sbscribers ordinarily want the book-of- 


MANY BENEFITS=ONE OBLIGATION: Over 
600,000 book-reading families now belong 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club. They do 
so in order to keep themselves from miss- 
ing the important new books they are 
really interested in. 

As a Club member, you receive an ad- 
vance publication report about the judges’ 


. choice—and also reports about all other 


important coming books. If you decide you 
want the book-of-the-month, you let it 
come. If not (on a blank always provided) 
you can specify some other book you 


- want or simply say: “Send me nothing.” 


Last year the retail value of free books 


* given to Club members was over $8, 
»  000—given, not sold! These book-dividends 


could be distributed free because so many 








cent. fiction.’’ 


the-month that an enormous edition can be 
printed. The saving on this quantity-pro- 
duction enables the Club to buy the right 
to print other fine library volumes. These 
are then manufactured and distributed free 
among subscribers — one for every two 
books-of-the-month purchased. 

You pay no yearly fee as a member. Your 
one obligation is that you must buy no 
fewer than four books-of-the-month in any 
twelve-month period. Your subscription to 
the Book-of-the-Month Club is not for one 
year, but as long as you decide; you can 
end it at any time after taking four books- 
of-the-month. You pay for the books as you 
get them — the regular retail price (fre- 
quently less) plus a small charge to cover 
postage and other mailing expenses. 
(Prices are slightly bigher in Canada.) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 3 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to 
receive free copies of JANE EYRE and WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS, and for every two books-of-the-month I 
purchase from the Club I am to receive, free, the 
current book-dividend then being discributed. I 
agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month 
from the Club each full year I am a member, 
and I may cancel my subscription inte dime after 
purchasing four such books from th 





Please Print Plainly 


nal OBI. Paget rateigt 


Begin My Subscri With 
oe he sipdee choca aeiiitliie vaincliape above 











ices are elight! hisher fn Canada but the Club ships to 
‘without t 
"Rook-of-the-Month Clab icanadal. Ltd. 
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Look How Our Payments of 


CREDIT LOSSES 
JUMPED = 


After World War | 
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Failures Multiplied sic: World War I. As one result. . « 
+ from the 1919 level . . . credit losses paid by American Credit Insurance jumped 
more than 2000% in three. years. For many companies, Credit Insurance pre- 
vented disaster. 
Will History Repect? win taitures muttipty again? No one 
knows. That's why manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business 
carry American Credit Insurance ... and why you need it too. 
American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your accounts 
receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you when your customers can’t. Don't face 
the uncertain future unprotected. Write now for more information to: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 43, First National Bank Building, 


Baltimore 2, Md. : 


PRESIDENT 





52 Youn | 
L smewican American 


CREO INDEMNITY 


Company Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 
Your Customers Can’t 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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“fuse British food and dictation. This is a re- 


markable people. We are waiting to see if 
Britain will help them. 
SoLDIER’s NAME WITHHELD 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


@ Britain’s continued, ‘and now violent, ef- 
forts to impose governments upon the lib- 
erated countries are seriously disheartening 
to those of us who had hoped for a more 
liberal policy. Our Allies now enter Greece 
as conquerors instead of liberators, and their 
unwillingness to respond to the majority of 
the peoples’ wishes for a coalition govern- 
ment composed of right- and left-wing mem- 
bers is a shameful effort to subordinate dem- 
ocratic principles of self-determination when 
they come in conflict with the empire’s in- 
terest. S 
Pvr. RoBert W. ZasLow 
Somewhere in India 


Pome 


Pussyfootenest Critter 

Subject: Photo of Orville Johnson on the 
mule pointing out a wildcat trail (NEWsweEEx 
Dec. 4, 1944) who ever heard of a wildcat 
leaving a recognized trail? A wildcat is one 
of the “pussyfootenest” animals in existence 
and unless you have a good dog to pick up 
the trail you will never follow the cat. 

*SmneyY GREEN 
Toledo, Ohio 


ooo 


Unlameduck . 
Samuel D. Jackson of Indiana is not a 


‘.lameduck senator. (NEwsweexK Periscope 


Nov. 27, 1944). He was appointed in Jan- 
uary upon the death of Frederick Van Nuys. 
By state law he held office only until the 
November election. 


Tuomas S. GEPHARDT 
Anderson, Ind. 


Right’s Right 

In Newsweex of Sept. 4, you have a pic 
ture of Lt. Tom Harmon and his wife (Elyse 
Knox). On the lieutenant’s right arm is the 
insignia of the Air Forces and according to 
Army rules it must be worn on the left. 
Some of us had an argument on it and stated 
that it was the fault of the camera. © 


THE Boys 


Pony 


EE 


Somewhere in England 


The camera didn’t lie. The regulation is 
that the more important insignia goes on the 
left arm, so men of the Fourteenth Air Force 
wear the badge of the China-Burma-India 
theater there and the American Air Forces 
emblem on the right. 


Poon 


Plasma for Civilians 

‘Is it not high time to utilize public interest 
and good will in saving the life of a neigh- 
bor in the postwar world by establishing vol- 
untary blood banks for civilians? Hemor- 
rhage is just as serious in a civilian ‘auto cas- 
ualty or in a new mother as it is in ‘a’ service- 
man. Most civilians willingly donate to blood 
banks now for those who are’ unknown to 


them. They will be no less willing to assist 


their neighbors. 


Local community donor lists could easily 




















Many advertisers today face a.delicate 
and rather difficult problem. 



















On the one hand, the release of civil- 
ian goods—or prospect of that release— 
calls for advertising of a character that 
will make immediate sales or create a strong preference 
for the advertiser’s products. 






On the other hand, the advertiser must take into 
account the effect of his advertising on those who are 
still up to their necks in war .. . who may well resent 
an “all-over-but-the-shouting” attitude back home. 


In this situation, the advertiser is fortunate who 
employs the services of an agency with a high degree 
of creative skill, a record of unusual resourcefulness, 
and.a long-standing awareness that advertising must 
do—not only a good selling job—but an equally good 
job of public relations. ; 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 


New York « Chicago ¢ Detroit «¢ # Sanfrancisco’ . 
Hollywood e Montreal ° Toronto ae 
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fungus likes its?’supper” 


warm and wet!) 


— but it won't get fat on INSUROK T-640! 






Here is a modern precision plastic that’s tailor-made for 
the humid, spore-laden atmosphere of the tropics. Under 
conditions where hungry, fast-growing fungi and mildew 
eat their way into equipment, destroying it in a matter of 
hours—INSUROK T-640 is proving its ee / to out-last 
and out-perform ordinary materials . . . with or without 
protective finishes. 

The reason is simply that, so far as we know, there is no 
laminated phenolic plastic which has the low moisture 
absorption of Laminated INSUROK, Grade T-640. In addi- 
tion, it has uniform dielectric and mechanical character- 
istics, and can be fabricated. These and other features make 
INSUROK. T-640 ideal for use with radar, communications 
receivers and transmitters, and a variety of other war 
or peacetime products. Write for complete inforriation 
about INSUROK T-640. Or ask Richardson Plasticians to 
suggest a grade or type Laminated or Molded INSUROK 
best suited to your needs. 


Punched and fabricated parts made of Lami- 

nated INSUROK T-640, typical of those used 

. extensively in radio and electronics industries 
ty aS where low moisture absorption is essential, 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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be arranged. A few trained technicians op- 
erating in already existing hospital labora- 
tories could set up a blood typing center in 
every locality at trivial cost. Central blood 
and plasma banks are already set up in larger 
cities where the traffic and industrial acci- 
dent rate is high. But the smaller hospitals 
in the cities and outlying communities should 
also have access to the private facilities or 
to the service of state, municipal, or Red 
Cross-financed centers with 24-hour tele- 
phone and motor transport service for blood, 
plasma, or donors on any doctor’s request. 
Patients could be charged or not according 
to their income. It is not too early to plan 


‘ to prevent needless loss of life on the home 


front now. 


Joserpu B. DoyLe 
Lt. Comdr. (M. C.) U.S.N.R. 
c/o FPO 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Poon 


Slant-Eye Needles 

In an article “Where are the Japs?” by one 
of your reporters (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 2), we 
think the statement “The Japs in the South- 
west Pacific are being. whipped so soundly 
that trying to find one is like looking for the 
proverbial needle in the haystack” is open to 
some quesiion. 

If your observant reporter would come 
down in New Guinea way—or any other of a 
number of by-passed strongholds—we could 
show him some haystacks fairly teeming with 
needles (with slanted eyes). 


Lt. Tep O. BapcER 
Somewhere in New Guinea 
Women in Stone 


I noticed in the Nov. 27 issue of NEws- 
WEEK a statement saying that Frances Wil- 
lard was “the only woman to have her statue 
placed in the United States Capitol.” 


That statement is incorrect. The statue of 





Acme 


Three in one: Stanton-Anthony-Mott 


the great feminist leader, Susan B. Anthony, 
occupies a prominent place in ‘the United 
States Capitol. 


Pvt. Erwin H. Kraus 
Camp Lee, Va. : 


The statue of Frances Willard is the only 
one of a woman in Statuary Hall in the Cap- 
itol. A statue of three early suffragists—Lw- 
cretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan 
B. Anthony—was placed in the crypt of the 
Capitol on the floor below thé rotunda, on 

Feb. 15, 1921, a gift to Congress by the 
National Woman’s Party. 














A Stretgtit Line is the Shortest 


Distance Between Two Points 


Because Trucks Deliver The Goods All The Way... Without Delay! 


Truck freight is the fast freight but 
that’s not all. It’s economical. It’s de- 
pendable. It’s convenient. 

Trucks deliver the goods — all the 
way — from loading dock to receiving 
platform. Demonstrating by over fifty 
billion ton-miles a year that a truck 
line is the shortest distance between 
two points! 

That goes for wartime as well as 
peacetime. 

It’s true that truck operators have 
been up against tough going for the 
past three years. No new trucks, to 
speak of. Not enough new repair 
parts. Not enough tires. Not enough 
men. But trucks are delivering the 
goods despite these handicaps. 
More tons, more miles, than ever 
before! 

And 75% of all truck freight 
is war freight. No wonder Army 





Generals have told truck operators: 
“The war transportation job could 
not have been done without you.” 

An importantshare of today’s truck 
freight is hauled by Internationals. 
For International . . . famous for its 
rugged dependability ... is America’s 
favorite heavy-duty truck. Yes, regis- 
tration figures show that in the ten 
years before the war, more heavy- 
duty Internationals were sold than 
any other make. 

We’re understandably proud of the 
great job those Internationals have 
been doing. They have earned their 
leadership. And they have set stand- 
ards that will make tomorrow’s Inter- 

national Trucks—and tomorrow’s 
truck transportation — even bet- 
ter than ever. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 





© The government has 
authorized the manu- 
facture of a limited 
quantity of trucks for 
essential civilian haul- 
ing. International is 
building them in me- 
dium-duty and heavy- 
duty sizes. See your In- 
ternational Dealer or 
Branch for valuable 
help in making -out 
your application. 
@ 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM! 


INTERNATIONAL 7rucks 














Because this pail is zinc-coated it does not rust. That 


‘means it has been given extra years of life and service, 


protected from the most common destroyer of ordi- 
nary metal pails. Though not engaged in the manu- 
facture of pails, Eagle-Picher does produce a large part 
of the nation’s zinc supply . . . zinc that forms a:coat- 


ing on iron and steel sheets, water tanks, pails, pipes, 


etc., (the process is called galvanizing), that guards 
them against corrosion, renders them rust-proof. 

' Zinc is serving America in many other ways. As an 
important part of bronze and brass for shells, bullet 
cases and torpedo mechanisms, zinc has contributed 
substantially to the war effort. Zinc figures in the 








formulation of painting materials that are protecting 
. barracks, farm buildings and civilian houses from wear 
by weather. Zinc pigments are present in rubber goods, 
electrical fittings, ceramics, textiles, even printing inks. 
This is only one of the many ways Eagle-Picher is 
helping the American way of life. For Eagle-Picher 
is one of the world’s foremost fabricators and dis- 
tributors of innumerable products from lead and zinc, 
and of mineral wool insulation. With over 100 years 
of industrial, manufacturing and mining experience to 
draw upon, we begin our second centuty with a sound 


financial structure, modernized plants, intensified 
research, and diversified marketing facilities. 


Lead « Zinc + Insulation 
General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


Finish the war faster—buy more War Bonds! 





JAN 
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ents over the world. On Thursday, follow- 
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The Cover—In Sicily in 1943 
and in France a year later Lt. 
Gen. George S. Patton Jr. proved 
himself a master of mobile war- 
fare. Those were summer cam- 
aigns. In an attack on the 
erman salient in Belgium last 
week Patton showed that his 
American Third Army could 
fight just as well in winter (see 
Fighting Fronts). (U.S. Army 
photo from Harris & Ewing) 
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*At the Fighting Fronts 
}Missing in Action 


Harry Kern 


currently Harry also edits an occasional 





WEEk’s Fighting 
Fronts is to keep you in- 
formed on the_ military 
progress of the war; that 
of Foreign Affairs, on po- 
litical activities abroad. 
The operation of hes 
department would be 
full-time undertaking—yet Harry Kern 
edits both. We have found this dual edi- 
torship the most efficient method of han- 
dling two such closely related fields. And 





Harry Kern 


department covering news that is broadly 
international .in scope and involves the 
United States as well as foreign states. 
This new department—the most recent 
was titled “Policy”—will appear with in- 
creasing frequency as such news gathers 
greater import. 


Harry’s week begins on Wednes- 


day as he draws up tentative plans for the 


week’s stories and space allotments and. 


dispatches cable queries to correspond- 


ing the editorial conference of all Associ- 
ate and Managing Editors, he outlines 
photo and map requirements, and holds a 


. conference with his own writers where 


stories are assigned. 


On Friday, writers and research- 
ers have buckled down to serious work, 
cables are still going out, and Harry is in 
frequent conference with Managing Edi- 
tor Chet Shaw or Assistant Managing 
Editor Fred Vanderschmidt. Saturday the 
pace increases as the story setup is revised 
in keeping with news developments and 
correspondents’ reports, and there is a 
final photo conference. 


a a] 
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An day Sunday stories move from 
the writers to Harry, to Fred Vander- 
schmidt, copy desk, copy dispatcher, typ- 
ists, research, and back to Harry. This 
routine continues to midnight or later— 
usually with no time out for dinner. Mon- 
day is given to catching up on all news 
developments and making indicated story 
changes. In the. event of a big news break, 
either or both departments may be torn 
out and the entire job duplicated within 
a few hours. Tuesday is the day of luxury, 
with nothing to do—except keep up with 
the news. 


But these are only the basic rou- 
tines of an efficient and highly complex 
organization. Collectively, the members 
of the departments possess an amazing 
international background of specialized 
training—military, naval, diplomatic, and 
political. NeEwsweeEx’s Washington Bu- 


‘reau, London Bureau, Paris Bureau, and 


correspondents on every war front and in 
every key Allied and neutral capital sup- 
ply a constant stream of information and 
stand ready to answer all queries. 


Since before the beginning of the 
war in Europe the writers and editors 
working under the direction of Harry 
Kern have sifted every aspect of the war 
news and its meaning. Today, there is 
probably no group of men and women in 
America better informed on the subject 
in all its myriad detail. It is principally to 
their credit that we are able to keep you 
well informed on the biggest news in 
modern history. 
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These are the things that make America strong... the 
industries that RB&W has served during its 100 years 
of developing better fasteners for better products. 


AND ITS EXTRA DIVIDENDS 


The horse-drawn plow of a century ago, with its single share, was once as up-to-the- 
minute as the great tractor-powered, multi-share plow of today ... When the makers of farm 
equipment in 1845 were ready to produce a new plow, they were able to get bolts and 
huts that could stand the punishment of the tough, virgin sod... And the products of today 
and tomorrow will find the right bolts and nuts ready fot the job .. . because progress in RBGW 
fasteners has kept pace with industry’s technical advancements. 
For 100 years, RB&W has been Gi 
pacemaker in developing yi ete better bolts, nuts and allied fasteners. Progress . . . from the 
c 2” primitive hot header that replaced the blacksmith’s anvil ... 
to the first automatic cold header developed by RB&W 
as early as 1847 .. . and on through today’s latest production equipment . . . has been sustained: by 
4 generous investments in research and development, equipment and plains. . . That’s why leaders in farm 
implements and Americari industry prefer the RB&W EMPIRE Brand. That's why they and you will 
welcome new RB&W refinements now in the making that will help make stronger and better products—faster. 


e A yj.. WAKING STRONG THE THING, 
LOGE qHaT MAKE AMERICA Srpo, ay 
—— 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & Ward BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
Factories at: font Char, 1... Coraopatl Pa. feck Falla, tt. eo, Se ee: - 
taors from coos to const. Tee tnduuars trast Tei-comleoes sedoa-eetan setaien: 
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News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow s 





Capital Straws 


= sensational cases involving brib- 
ery and other corrupt practices will break 
soon against two Eastern Federal judges. 
One of the jurists assertedly accepted 
more than $200,000 over a period of 
years from emissaries of principals in 
trials over which he presided. The other 
is accused of receiving favors from liti- 
gants in the form of trips for himself 
and his family . . . Inside information is 
that the Justice Department has decided 
that Washington’s mass sedition trial, 
halted after seven months by the sudden 
death in November of the presiding jus- 
tice, will never be retried. The decision 
does not mean complete freedom to all 
96 defendants, however, as five are serv- 
ing jail terms on previous convictions 
and two are interned as enemy aliens 
.. . Even his New Deal friends don’t 
know that a likely appointee to the Senate 
vacancy from Washington is Hugh Mitch- 
ell, 38-year-old son of the head of the 
Civil Service Commission. Insiders say 
that Mon C. Wallgren, who left the Sen- 
ate to become Governor of Washington, 
may shortly appoint Mitchell, who has 
been his secretary and ‘campaign man- 
ager. He would be the youngest Senator. 


War Prisoner Exchange 


Arrangements have been made for 
anothér exchange of disabled prisoners 
of war this month. Some 1,200 Germans 
from U.S. and Canadian camps will be 
exchahged for a corresponding number 
of Americans and British held by the 
Nazis. For the first time since the be- 
ginning of the war, the transfer will take 
place in Switzerland. 


Hull: ‘Not Too Benign’ | 


A small-town editor, who had never 
before met Cordell Hull, fathered the 
idea of presenting to the nation the bust 
of the ex-Secretary unveiled this week 
in the Capitol. Considering Hull’s face 
“interesting,” George Conlon, the sculp- 
tor, two years ago sought aid of Kath- 
erine Byron, the Congresswoman of his 
native Maryland district, in inducing the 
Secretary to pose. Her secretary, William i 
Hunt, on leave as Sunday ‘editor of The 
Cumberland Times, gained his consent. 
Hull specified that the bust “not make 


Hull, in token of approval, inscribed his 
name on the bust, whereupon Hunt per- 
suaded his paper to purchase the bronze 
cast unveiled in the Capitol. Stettinius, 
learning of the bust’s existence, had 
initiated a collection among State Depart- 
ment personnel for the replica previously 
unveiled there. 


Air War: B-29 Yardstick 


Here is a breakdown to aid in reading 
the official communiqué descriptions of 
B-29 raids: A light force, up to twenty 
Superfortresses; substantial, up to 40; 
sizable, up to 100; large, up to 150; very 
large, more than 150 . . . New long- 
range 'B-32 Dominator bombers are go- 
ing into service in the Pacific now that 
they are beginning to come off the pro- 
duction lines in impressive numbers . . 
Look for an announcement of a long- 
range fighter plane capable of accom- 
panying heavy bombers on extended 
raids. 


From Capitol Hill 


Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, chairman of 
the powerful Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, says that he will object strenu- 
ously if Commissioner Charles D. ‘Ma- 
haffie is not reappointed to the Inter- 
‘state Commerce Commission. There have 
been rumors that F.D.R. might pass over 
Mahaffie to make room for a Southerner 
who would vote for the Administration 
on the Southern freight-rate issue, on 
which the ICC is closely divided. . . 
Senator Taft of Ohio yielded to pleas 
of colleagues and abandoned aspirations 
for a place on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, usually a goal of sen- 
ators, to remain top GOP senator on eco- 
nomic matters. He is on the Finance, La- 
bor, and Banking Committees . . . The 
additional allowance for clerk hire voted 
by-Congress to both senators and repre- 
sentatives just before the session closed 
precipitated a scramble for the larger 
offices in the office buildings. The alloca- 
tion was decided on a seniority basis. 


The Ration Mixup 


So suddenly did the OPA invoke the 
new ration rules (see page 30) that many 
grocers, lacking official charts, had to 
rely on newspapers for information. Be- 
hind-the-scenes reason for what looked 
like bureaucratic bungling is this: Be- 
cause Chester Bowles preferred not to 
cast a harsh note into Christmas cele- 
brations, the OPA planned to hold off 
announcement until the evening of Dec. 


were leaking from the OPA. Elmer Davis 
of the OWI learned that several news- 
papers planned to run the story Tues- 
day morning. The OPA had earlier in- 
formed Davis that enough blue ration 
points were outstanding to strip away 
half the nation’s stocks of processed 
foods. Reporting the leak to Bowles, 
Davis urged that the new order be 
made effective two days earlier to pre- 
vent heavy runs on foodstuffs. Bowles 
stuck to his original planning, saying that 
orders hadn’t yet been mailed to grocers. 
Then Davis declared flatly that unless 
the OPA clamped down at once, the 
OWI would officially release particulars 
of the new food orders. Bowles had no 
choice but to issue the order himself. 


National Notes 


The Secret Service is becoming increas- 
ingly insistent in demands that F.D.R. 
avoid unnecessary trips, so the President’s 
public: appearances may be- even more 
restricted during his fourth term. . . 
Washington political insiders have it that 
F.D.R. will not oppose Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer, head of the Economic 
Section of the Allied Commission in Italy, 
as New York Democratic mayoralty 
candidate this fall. O’Dwyer, Brooklyn 
district attorney on leave, was beaten in 
1941 by La Guardia, who then had the 
President’s open support . . . Navy men 
who know say that the trial on charges 
of attempted sabotage and disobedience 
of the fifteen dishonorably discharged 
Negro Seabees, whose cases are bein 
reviewed en masse by the Navy Board 
of Review, was badly handled and that 
the Navy may have to reverse itself 
and give them honorable discharges. 





Iceland Air Pact 


The U. S. and Iceland are negotiating 
a civil aviation agreement similar to those 
which Washington has already concluded 
with Spain, Sweden, and Denmark. Ac- 
tual discussion of the pact, which would 
permit U.S. airlines to build and use 
transatlantic flying fields in Iceland, be- 
gan last week but probably will not be 

nished for some time. 


Allied Rule for the Reich 


The Big Three have at last agreed on 
German occupation terms and drawn the 
boundaries of the post-armistice zones 
they will occupy. A three-man commis- 
sion will rule the Reich; the French ma 
get a fourth place if the boundaries are 
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revised to give them the Rhine's left — 


bank. But the present plan for staffing 
the commission with military leaders is 
under fire. The British and some Ameri- 
cans hold that this course augurs a repeti- 
tion of the Italian political-economic 
botch on a grander scale. SHAEF circles 
indicate that General Eisenhower would 
not relish the post as the U. S. member. 
General Bradley, whom some colleagues 
are ‘booming for it, is rated stronger in 
battle tactics than political finesse. Pro- 
ponents of civilian control, believing that 
the post’s importance warrants a man of 
the caliber of John J. McCloy, Assistant 
Secretary of War, are boosting him for 
the job. 


British War Revisions 


The British Government was just as far 
off as Washington in its timetable on the 
European war. Less than a month ago in- 
dustry was quietly told that its deferred 
employes could continue at their jobs in- 
definitely and a number of war contracts 
were cancelled. Now the contracts are 
being hastily revived and the new call- 
up of 250,000 men may dip into industry 
manpower. 


New Pacific Team 


It now can be revealed how the 
British Pacific Fleet, under Admiral Sir 
Bruce Fraser, will operate: Hereafter the 
activities of Fraser's command will be 
governed by U. S. naval policy and Fras- 
ers operations will be covered in Fleet 
Admiral Nimitz’s communiqués. Inci- 
dentally, Nimitz and Fraser hit it off 
well in their recent conference. 


Foreign Notes 


After protracted negotiations with the 
Allies, Sweden has agreed to sever all 
trade relations with Germany. A Swedish 
Government announcement to that effect 
is expected in the very near future . . . 
To promote better Anglo-U.S. under- 
standing on Russian affairs, John Balfour, 
British Minister-Counselor at Moscow, 
will be transferred to the British Embassy 
in Washington . . . French Communists 
are against elections in France as early 
as February because they are afraid the 
ground they've lost recently would jeop- 
ardize their position at the polls.. 





1945 Civilian Pinches 


The recently stepped-up military sup- 
ply requirements are expected to have 
continuing important repercussions on 
available cloth and paper during the 
coming year. With virtually 100% of 
worsted production going to the armed 
forces after Jan. 15 (Newsweek, Dec. 
25, 1944), and the tight cotton-textile 
situation, civilian supplies. will be cut 
sharply. But, because manufacture of 
upholstery and drapery materials, bed- 
spreads, tablecloths, etc., will be dis- 
continued, there’s no immediate threat 


- further curtail 


- British postwar . 


of clothing rationing. The current acute 
shortage of paper will grow worse; 
civilian packaging supplies will 
iled, and. waste-paper col- 
lection drives intensified. 


Ammonia and Methanol 


One generally overlooked fact, which 
may effect the food picture, is that there 
will be less synthetic ‘fertilizer available 
for farming. As more ammonia goes into 
explosives, less goes into ammonium ni- 
trate for fertilizer. And the situation can’t 
be relieved by Chilean nitrate imports 
because of shipping pinches. Consequeént- 
ly, food production will be hit, but prob- 
ably not critically. Furthermore, as am- 
monia producing facilities also make 
methanol (also known as methyl alcohol), 
concentration on ammonia will squeeze 
methanol output. Botential results in- 
clude aggravated shortages of -antifreeze 
preparations next winter and of formal- 
dehyde used, among other things, in some 
plastics. 


Russian Purchasing Plans 


The Soviet Government purchasing 
commission, part ofi which is housed in 
Russian War Relief space in New York 
City, is readying itself for postwar, non- 
Lend-Lease business. It has all of the 
big real-estate companies in the city 
hustling around for: larger quarters. with 
such specifications 4s 300,000 to 350,000 
square feet of office space. 

{ 


Business Abroad 


{ 

A recent South’ Wales steel merger, 
with resultant plans for modernizing ex- 
isting mills and construction of a new 
$60,000,000 Bleniy: indicates increasing 

mpetitive power in 
sheet steel and tin jplate . . . Britain’s new 
oil field near Eakring, in Nottingham- 
shire, where nearly 400 wells have been 
sunk with 250 of them active, is now 
producing more ‘than 100,000 tons a 
year of a Pennsylvania-type oil. Other 
test wells are being drilled in Lancaster. 
. . . The Southern Hemisphere’s largest 
drydock, 1,200 feet long, 150 feet wide, 
and 50 feet deep! will be in operation in 
Cape Town next year .. . As part of the 
South African Government’s postwar plan 
to make the country industrially inde- 
pendent, a factory covering 300 acres 
will be built near the Vaal River steel 
works 45 miles: from Johannesburg; it 
will mass-produce specialized articles, 
mostly of steel. | 


Business Footnotes 


. A major antitrust suit involving an 
international cartel in heavy equipment, 
such as cranes and generators, will soon 
be filed by the. Justice Department , . . 
Veteran House Ways and Means Com- 
mitteeman W: predicts a boost in 
the income-tax: exemption on. corporate 
earnings from $10,000 to $25,000 to help 
small business, ‘already hard ‘hit by war- 


‘time economic upsets . : . Premattre 


leakage of news that Rockefeller Center 
in New York would add a new unit to 
house the Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
jumped the price of one needed parcel 
of property $70,000 overnight . . . There’s 
now a new process for covering the heels 
of women’s shoes to give them long wear- 
ing qualities. By thermo-plastic injection 
molding the wood core is impregnated 
with the covering, forming a permanent 


bond. 





1945 Book Outlook 


Preinet indications are that fewer new 
books will be published during 1945. The 
Book Publishers Bureau, which has been 
working closely with the WPB on paper 
restrictions, recently warned the industry 
to expect further cuts in its paper quotas, 
probably during the first few months. 
Furthermore, the bureau laid part of the 
blame for the impending cut on the pub- 
lishers themselves; many of them have 
rushed to buy large paper stocks, far in 
excess of planned allotments for the next 
six months. The publishers had hoped 
that paper restrictions would be relaxed 
after June, but the bureau says there isn’t 
the slightest chance of increased quotas 
and those who use up their paper early 
in the year will find themselves without 
any later on. 


Outsmarting the Herrenvolk 


There is an interesting sidelight on the 
recently disclosed French-refinements in 
television, superior to anything developed 
in the U. S. (NEwsweEEK, Jan. 1). René 


Barthelmy, the French-engineer who per- © 


fected the 1,015-line picture screen, was 
allowed to continue his work while the 
Germans occupied Paris. The Nazis, sure 
they were winning the war, planned to 
cash in on his television experiments. 
When it became likely that the Allied 
armies would force the Nazis to evacuate 
the French capital, Barthelmy set up 
dummy equipment, then tore down his 
own apparatus and hid sections in various 
parts of his research plant. As he had 
expected, Nazi strong-arm men smashed 
the dummy equipment, but left his im- 
proved model intact. 


Radio: Garbo Coast to Coast 


Greta Garbo may soon go on the air, 
if she can reach an agreement’ with a 
sponsor on pay and the proper vehicle 
for her talents; it would be the Swedish- 
born film star’s first radio appearance 
. . . A number of stations, both inde- 
pendent and network-affiliated, are quiet- 
ly conducting surveys to-determine listen- 
er reaction to brief transcribed singing 
commercials.. If the results are as ex- 
pected, most-of the. stations will drop 
them from the air-. . .. Short-wave pro- 
grams beamed from the U.S. in French 
ask listeners in France to send _ their 
queries and fan mail to a Paris address. 
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When wartime conditions begin to ease in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, we hope to be able to offer our 
guests the exact accommodations they may desire, 
ahenever they may require them. 


For that matter, right now we believe yot’ll 

"agree we’re doing a remarkable job of accommodat- 
ing our guests despite the handicaps with which 
-'we’re faced, | : 








- Informing us of your hour of arrival 


We're still providing our comfortable rooms with 
their famous beds. And, even during the worst 
man-power shortages, we have always maintained 
the really important, helpful Hotel Pennsylvania 
services our guests have every right to expect of us. 


Of course, until victory brings with it the oppor- 
tunity to extend an even fuller measure of hospi-_. 
tality to our many guests, all those who serve you 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania will appreciate your 
continued thoughtful attention to... 


Making reservations in advance 











and day of departure 
Cancelling unwanted rooms promptly: 
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The key to Allied war strategy, and part of Allied political strat- 
egy, too, is shipping. There’s not enough dry-cargo tonnage 
to meet all demands. 


Part of the deficiency can be overcome by cutting down non- 
essential uses, speeding turn-arounds, etc. But unless the Euro- 
pean war ends before summer, a choice may have to be made 
between slowing up the Pacific offensive and putting the liber- 
ated areas of Europe back on their feet. 


Harry Hopkins is making an over-all study for the President. 
And the allocation problem will be on the agenda for the next 
Churchill-Roosevelt meeting. A tentative agreement to pro- 
vide more cargo space for food and essential raw materials for 
liberated nations has been suspended. 


Food shipments will be stepped up slightly in January over De- 
. cember, but there’s little hope of adequate: relief before March. 
Improvements of internal transportation in liberated countries 
and increased raw materials to keep their factories going prob- 
ably will have to wait even longer (see Washington Tides, page 
31). ; 


Russian troops moving on Austria portend the first real test of 
the Big Three’s ability to work together in an area of equal in- 
terest (see page 41). Smooth-moving parleys on that country’s 
post-liberation status are a hopeful augury of Tri-Power rule 
in Germany itself. ; 


Though the Red Army will probably expel the Nazis unaided, 
Moscow thus far seems willing to share occupation with British 
and American troops. But hitches may occur in the mapping 
of occupation zones. 

No Monarchist-Republican struggle will vex the Allies, as in 
Italy and Greece. The Big Three agree that the Hapsburg dy- 
nasty is dead. Whether the Austrian Republic will rest on a 
wea or Western concept of democracy, however, remains to 

seen, 


Government. fiscal planners revised upward their estimates of 
1946 spending when Rundstedt attacked. They foresee no sharp 
dip in expenditures unless Germany falls soon; production 
speed-ups will show in the balance sheets and the Pacific war 
is costing more than expected. 


Criticism of General Hines tor slowness in setting up veterans’ 
benefit procedures under the GI Bill of Rights is not taken seri- 
ously in top policy quarters. These officials point out that an 
agency destined to handle.such a mass of complex legal mat- 
ters naturally has trouble getting started. They believe it will be 
are 5 ‘etait’ when wholesale Army-discharges come (see 
page . =e 


The U. S. has adopted a hands-off policy towafd British-Russian 
efforts to increase trade in Latin America. The reasons: the 
belief that we can compete on even terms with any country 
for markets iti manufactured goods; the feeling that an effort 


to exclude the two Allies would invite reprisals against U.S. 
commerce in other parts of the globe. ac 


U.S. casualties in the German offensive are not so great as to 
mean an immediate boost in draft quotas. Losses are higher than 
expected, but the cost of the entire European campaign still 
is under last summer’s estimates. Army men label draft “scare” 
statements as propaganda to help essential war industry. 


The up-to-date picture of military manpower: Army authorized 
strength is 7,700,000; actually, more than 8,000,000 are in uni- 
form. Turnover is high. Casualties, losses to industry, and dis- 
charge of over-agers explain the present 100,000-a-month draft 
calls. Still, nothing but a series of devastating military setbacks 
would necessitate an increase in the authorized Army to more 
than its present size. 


It’s a young man’s war. That is the rule for future Army man- 
power moves. Industry will be screened again for the young, 
healthy, and dispensable. The Army will complete this month 
its largest mass shift of men between branches—80,000 from the 
air and service forces to the ground forces, mainly infantry. 


- 


The pending meeting of American foreign ministers will put 
a new pinch on Argentina. Thus far, it has suffered little from 
the hemisphere diplomatic quarantine. Now, Argentina’s neigh- 
bors will take up war and postwar problems vitally concerning 
it, but Argentine interests will not be represented in any 
decisions. 


If it sees the handwriting and acts accordingly, the Farrell-Perén 
regime probably will be invited before the meeting closes to 
state Argentina’s case for readmission to the family. If not, the 
ministers may post for future reference the question of an inter- 
American boycott of its exports. But unanimity on this move 
may be difficult to gain. 


The Argentine situation as of today is at a deadlock. Washing- 
ton’s moral pressure and threatened sanctions have failed to 
unseat the Argentine militarists; they, in turn, have been 
stymied in setting up their projected anti-Yankee bloc (see 
page 54). 


John L. Lewis’s UMW isn’t likely to join the AFL. Here’s why: 
The AFL has chartered a new union in chemicals and plastics. 
Lewis has taken in workers from the same field. Though he 
might give up his catch-all District 50 (all workers but miners) 
in a compromise; he'll cling to his chemicals and _ plastics 
branch; it might be a pillar when the war market for caulk demos. 


Lewis has both the CIO and AFL worried with his announced 
intention to break the Little Steel formula in coal contract nego- 
tiations next spring. Neither group wants credit for that feat to 
go to Lewis. The possibility was one argument steel workers 
used in urging Vinson to approve their WLB wage award now 
without waiting for the OPA’s price findings. 

e 


Labor’s voice in local production and manpower decisions has 


been quietly but immensely strengthened. Members of Joseph: 


Keenan’s WPB Labor Production Office are to have a place on 
the Area Production Committees which decide on the relative 
urgency of production programs, manpower allocations, and 
renewal of civilian production. 








CARRYING 


The Douglas A-26 Invaders are helping to. 
carry the fight to the enemy. @ Beechcraft- 


ers are building complete wing assemblies, 
including engine nacelles and flaps, for the 


deadly A-26; in addition to the production of 
Beechcrafts for our Armed Services and those 
of our Allies. @ Beechcrafters are carrying.a 
greater War Production load than ever 
before, but are proud to make this worth- 
while extra contribution to early Victory. 


THE LOAD 


@ They ask the indulgence of prospective 
peacetime Beechcraft customers for their com- 
plete preoccupation with production for 
Victory. @ To the thousands of Beechcraft- 
ers in the Armed Services, and to all other 
service men and women everywhere, they 
send greetings and repledge themselves to 
do everything and anything within their 
power to bring Victory at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


— Beech . Aircraft 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 
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TOUGH STEELS FOR 
TOUGH JOBS 
OF WAR AND PEACE 


‘Steels that stand up under wear and tear, shock 
and torsion are steels J &L has been rolling for 
tanks, ships, gun-mounts, and many other vital 
war uses. Made to formulas that use a minimum 
of critical alloys they provide the toughness to 
protect our men in combat and to battle storms 
at sea; yet they possess the workability to shape, 
weld, and fabricate in mass production. 

The experience gained in the fire and fury of 
war production insures the application of these 
steels for greater safety and longer life in the 
peace to come. 

_ The production of plate steel on the continu- 
ous strip mills of the United States is a triumph 
of teamwork — the teamwork of research, en- 
gineering, maintenance, and the skill of the men 
who man these massive mills. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


J&b 
STEEL 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR AND PEACE 


" 
PROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING AND S 


1S MADE AT SOL PITTSBURGH WORKS BY OF.1SOt MACPHERSON. 





SHIP AND ARMOR PLATE 


The great strip-sheet mills of the United 
States (see illustration) designed to furnish 
America with steel for the millions of auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, ranges, kitchen cabi- 
nets, even toys, demanded every year, were 
quickly made ready when war came to do the 
big emergency job of rolling necessary ton- 


nages of armor plate for tanks and the millions 


of tons of steel plates for the vast program of 
building Liberty and Victory ships and other 
craft. In addition these mills rolled immense 
tonnages of strip for tinplate to preserve foods 
and drugs for our fighting men. 


Steel plates for a ship-a-day were rolled 
on the strip-sheet mill in the Pittsburgh 
Works of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo- 
ration, the Maritime Commission announced 
recently. This plant flys the Maritime ““M” 
flag with 2 extra stars. 


On a scratch pad in the Army Ordnance 
offices in Washington, shortly after Pearl 
Harbor, Herbert W. Graham, Director of 
Metallurgy and Research of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, jotted down the 
formula for a tough, special-purpose steel 
that, using a minimum of critical alloys, be- 
came the basis for large tonnages of armor 
plate for tanks, guns and even airplanes to 
protect the lives of our fighting men, Charles 
T. Lucey, Scripps-Howard staff writer re- 
ported. Mr. Graham is now in Chungking 
heading the steel division of a special mission 
organized by Donald Nelson to stimulate war 
steel production in China. 


Strip steel pilot mill has been installed by 
Jones & Laughlin in its Research and Devel- 
opment Laboratory at Pittsburgh, alongside 
the small furnaces and rolling mills of the 
original J&L pilot plant, only one of its kind 
in the industry. 

Hoop skirts needed steel, so, to meet fash- 
ion’s demands, the first process for cold roll- 
ing of high-tempered, flat steel was patented 
and perfected in 1859 by the Washburn & 
Moen Wire Works, Worcester, Mass. In the 
quarter century that crinolines were in style 
the consumption of flat wire to keep milady’s 
hoop skirts billowy reached the astonishing 
volume of more than 6 million pounds a 
year (3,000 tons). This type of mill was 
forerunner of modern high speed cold roll- 
ing mills that today turn out mile-long coils 
of shining strip steel for many applications. 


Bernard Lauth, J&L partner, invented the 
4-high rolling mill in 1864 and took out 
patent No. 41,307 on it. This type mill, for 
the first time employing the backing-roll 
principle, was the predecessor of the modern 
high speed, continuous strip-sheet mills. 


In three years of World War Il—from Dec. 
8, 1941, through Dec. 7, 1944, steel plants 
of the United States produced a record-break- 
ing total of more than 260 million tons of 
steel ingots and castings, a tonnage more than 
80% larger than was produced in three high- 
est years of the first World War (1916-1918). 











“Improved U. S. air transportation 
will be a power for world peace” 


by A. N. KEMP, PRESIDENT AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 


We see in aviation’s prodigious war progress the 


promise of finer, faster passénger and cargo planes - 


indispensable to a rapid rebuilding of a better world. 
Airliners much larger than those of today, and 
with nearly twice the speed, will turn distant coun- 


TOMORROW: AiResearch will bring 
you “comfort- protected” airliners 


Expect much in tomorrow’s air service. Worldwide 
sky routes on frequent schedules. Safe, all-weather 
flying. Airliners with undreamed-of luxury. 


‘ Comfort- protection will be AiResearch’s contribu- 
tion. In your future airliner you'll fly in the thin 
substratosphere air as comfortably as you ride on the 
ground today. And you’ll have no headaches or. ear- 
popping while your plane takes off and lands. 


This promise comes from our wartime develop- 
ments for high-altitude flying: AiResearch devices 


So 


. Temperature Control Systems 
: Cabin Pressure Kegulating Systems 


tries into close-by market places and vacation lands 
— reached by air at a cost that may be less than 


yesterday's first-class steamship rates. 


In the Air Age, all peoples will be closer together 
and, as neighbors, will understand each other better. 


that eliminate air pressure changes and seal a “low 
altitude” inside airliner cabins at all times. And 
AiResearch controls that provide clean, odorless, | 


.smokeless air of living room temperature, regardless 


how frigid or torrid the outside air may be. 

Come peace, you’ll also find the name AiResearch 
on many miracle-working air and temperature con- 
trols, bringing new help and comfort to your home, 
office, factory and farm. AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
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Allied Armies Hit Back Strongly 
After Germans Upset Timetable 


Disclosure of SHAEF Surprise 
Over Enemy’s Offensive Strength 
Forebodes Shifts in Command 


The year that was to have brought the 
Allies victory over the Reich passed away 
last week as the greatest battle of the in- 
vasion of Western Europe moved to a 
climax. The German High Command said 
that half the active divisions on both 
sides had been engaged in Eastern Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg. So far the bal- 
ance of gain was on the Nazi side and 
the Allied setback could be reflected in 
the extent to which Supreme Headquar- 
ters was reshuffled with a greater role 
demanded for Field Marshal Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery. But the hour when either 
side could obtain a decisive victory was 
quickly receding. Instead, 1945 loomed 
as a year of war and more war. 


Cheated of the Meuse 


From below Namur in Belgium the 
Ardennes Forest extends south into 
France and east into Germany. Con- 
sidered “impenetrable” by the Allies in 
1940, it is a region of dense forests, 
rugged hills, narrow, tortuous roads, and 
deep ravines. In peacetime the Ardennes, 
eroded base of a mountain chain once 
as high as the Alps, was considered in 
places one of the wildest, most beautiful 
spots in Europe. 

Last week few of the hundreds of 
thousands of men in the Ardennes ap- 
preciated its natural splendor. They knew 
the snow-crowned expanses of oaks and 
firs could conceal. enemy soldiers, the 
winding paths hide antitank guns and 
mortars, and the crests of the rocky hills 
give cover to infantry battalions. Where 
_huntsmen chased fierce boars in the years 
gone by, Americans and Germans fought 
to the death in the great battle into 
which the German break through had de- 


veloped. 


‘Stemming the Tide: Despite the furi- 
ous resistance of numerically inferior 
| American units, the Germans had come 


dangerously close to crossing the Meuse. 
In a rapid exploitation of their first break- 
through they used one infantry and two 
panzer armies. Their greatest expansion 
is shown by the heavy black line on the 
map; the ideal salient which they were 
probably trying to attain is denoted by 
the broken line (see General Fuller’s War 
Tides, page 21). 

The northern spearhead which sought 
to punch its way to Liége, however, was 
beaten back by the veteran American 
First Infantry and 82nd Airborne Divi- 
sions. West of St. Vith the Seventh Ar- 


‘mored division clung to its positions for 


six grim days in a futile attempt to keep 
that thrust from linking with another 
which bored through Northern Luxem- 
bourg. Badly beaten, its remnants had to 
withdraw; the Nazis surged to the west 
and the Meuse. 
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Near the town of Celles, about 3 miles 
from that river, an American armored 
unit coming up from 100 miles in the 
rear tore into the Nazi vanguard without 
even preparing a formal plan of attack. 
For four days and nights the Yanks 
hammered the powerful Gernian forces 
back 12 miles. After a 48-hour battle, 
they forced the Germans out of the key 
city of Rochefort at the snout of the Ger- 
man bulge. Meanwhile, for five consecu- 
tive days the weather cleared and Allied 
planes made some 15,000 sorties in sup- 
port of the ground forces, destroying 
tanks, trucks, and guns by the hundreds. 

But at the base of the salient the Ger- 
mans had overridden the Fourth Division 
in Luxembourg and expanded beyond 
Arlon in Belgium. To stop them, the 
Twelfth Army Group attacked the Nazi 
flanks. The First Army, and probably 
some divisions of the Ninth Army as 
well, ground down toward Bastogne. 

From the south came the most danger- 
ous Allied attack. The Germans had been " 
afraid that Lt.-Gen. George S. Patton Jr. 
(see cover) would tear into them with 
his pearl-handled revolvers and his fast- 
moving armor and infantry. Their fears 
were justified. 

Within a week after he moved north 
he punched his way through Bastogne 


U.8. Army Radiotelephoto from Acme 


Cikeanaiatienalon: This American self-propelled gun rolls toward the Belgian front as 
trucks flee the other way 
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and brought his artillery close enough to 
cover the width of the salient in combina- 
tion with guns of the American units to 
the north. 


To the Field: Patton received his or- 
ders on the morning of Dec. 20 when 
the Germans were running wild through 
the thin lines of the First Army. His 
headquarters were galvanized into action. 
Drawing up his battle plans in a matter 
ot hours, Patton pulled divisions out of 
his own hard-won positions on the Saar 
front and sent them rolling northward. 

Patton himself established an advance 
command post behind his troops and 
directed the course of battle with quick, 
shouted orders. The restless general, held 
down to inching gains in the forts of the 
Maginot Line and the West Wall since 
November, now had his opportunity to 
meet the Germans in the open. 


Quadruple: Wedge: Disposing his di- 
visions on a 35-mile front, Patton slammed 
three wedges into the German salient. 
First, when the Nazis were within 13 
miles of the city of Luxembourg, he threw 
one force against them and turned them 
back. Ms 

Next, using three divisions, he set out 
to relieve the hard-pressed American 
garrison in Bastogne. Striking from the 
vicinity of Arlon, spearheading the thrust 
with experienced tankers, he forged 
ahead. To stop him the Germans. threw 
all their tricks into the fight. Taking a 
page from the Russian textbook, they 
employed white-painted tanks manned 
by crews wearing white capes to blend 
with the snowy landscape. ; 

Over snow-covered hills, icy roads, and 
muddy valleys the GI’s pressed forward. 
As usual, the withdrawing Germans 
strewed mines thickly and barred the 
way with excellent roadblocks and blown 
bridges. They fought fiercely from the 
‘front and the flanks, constantly jabbing 
with infantry forces of battalion strength 
supported by tanks. Suddenly Patton’s 
Fourth Armored, 80th and 26th Infantry 
Divisions broke into Bastogne and pressed 
onto the north. Next the Third Army 
swung to the west through Libramont to 
St. Hubert. 

In Patton’s fourth thrust the Fifth Di- 
vision rolled to Echternach, where a 
heroic band of Americans, refusing to 
retreat, had withstood the Germans for 
several days in the first stages of the 
offensive. Now the Nazis had evacuated 
Echternach rather than fight for it again. 
Significance —-— 

Both the Allies and the Germans last 
week attempted to take a “long view” of 
the Nazi ofeasive. The Allies considered 
the prospect of trapping the best of the 
Wehrmacht’s divisions in the Ardennes 
salient, and in case this failed to material- 
ize, they consoled themselves with the 
inevitable loss of men and machines’ the 
Germans were bound to suffer. 

‘For their part, the Germans‘ still 


‘ 
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boasted of their initial gains in territory 
and the undoubted surprise they had 
achieved. And whatever the ultimate ob- 
jectives of the Wehrmacht it at. least 
thought that it had gained its minimum 
aim—to frustrate the Allied offensive the 
Nazis felt sure was about to be sprung. 
Berlin claimed that General of the Army 


Eisenhower had been forced to engage ~ 


26 out of 44 American divisions available 


to him and that a division from the Brit- - 


ish Second Army had also been thrown 
into action. According to the German 
way of thinking, the regrouping and re- 
organization this entailed were enough 
to upset any Allied offensive plans. 

In that case, the Nazis had ‘for the mo- 
ment won the battle for time. Their over- 
all plan for months has been to prolong 
the war through the winter and well into 


1945. They then count on two factors. 


One is the possibility of a political rift 
among the United Nations. NEwswEEx’s 
Stockholm correspondent cabled: “The 
Nazis interpret recent events in Belgium 
and Greece as support for the theory 
that the war’s last phase will sée rivalry 
for Germany’s friendship among nations 
at present Germany’s enemies.” The 
other is greater exploitation of V-weap- 
ons. The Germans have claimed that 
increasingly heavy fire has been hitting 
London, and they think that by spring 
they can step this up sufficiently to 
achieve their old aim of destroying the 
British capital. 

The Nazis could also claim to have 
dealt a blow to-the prestige of the Allied 
High Command. Correspondents have 
now been permitted to tell more of the 
story of how SHAEF was surprised by 
the offensive. Wes Gallagher of the Asso- 
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ciated Press cabled that Allied intelli- 
gence maps showed only five worn-out 
Nazi divisions in the attack area just be- . 
fore the offensive started. Russell Hill of 
The New York Herald Tribune attributed 
the setback to the Allied failure to con- 
centrate all their forces—a point fully ex- 
plained by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller in 
ast week’s NEWSWEEK. 

The direct responsibility for the policy 
of dispersion fell on Eisenhower. Indi- 
rectly, the Supreme Commander also had 
to take the blame for the breakdown in 
intelligence. That. was the chief reason 
behind the various moves to reshuffle the 
High Command. The Germans, of course, 
were bound to interpret any elevation of 
Field Marshal Montgomery in such a re- 
shuffle as bearing out their theory that 
the offensive had caused. the British 
forces to be committed to battle. 








WAR TIDES 





London (by wireless)—Granted 
that Field Marshal Karl von Rundstedt’s 
aim is to disrupt the Allied offensive, the 
question arises—for how long? Is the 
disruption to be brief or prolonged? Is 
the delay it will impose intended to tide 
over the winter, or is it to be further 
lengthened out? Though time alone will 
show, these questions are nevertheless 
important because their answers de- 
mand quite different operations. 

Should the aim be merely to take 
advantage of the Allied overextension 
and apparent lack of a general reserve, 
all that is necessary is to push the attack 
until it has drawn in forces too strong 
for it to cope with and then to fall slow- 
ly back to starting points on the West 
Wall. This should cause a delay of at 
least three months. 

Should it be to force the Allied armies 
east of Aachen to fall back to the Meuse 
and thus compel them next summer to 


doned, then it is imperative for Rund- 
stedt not only to overrun a large stretch 
‘of country, but also to hold it. One op- 
eration is tip and run. The other is tip 
and halt; therefore, the two are very 
different. 

Should it be the second, then it would 
appear that the least Rundstedt will 


have to do is to turn the area penetrated 


into arg bastion jutting out between 
the Allied forces around Aachen and 
those in Luxembourg and the Saar. This 
would mean that his right flank would 
have to rest on the Meuse from Namur 


_$ to Liége and thence along the Vesdre 


River which runs though Verviers; his 
center would skirt the Meuse between 





‘? Namur and Dinant, with his left flank 


reconquer the area they have aban- 


swung back om the Lesse River to 
the high ground of Bastogne, and thence 
the line would run through Diekirch 
to Echternach. 


Could Rundstedt hold this bastion, 
he would be well placed not only to 
threaten and even attack the main Al- 
lied communications leading to Aachen, 
but also those following the course of 
the Moselle. Further—and here comes 
a point worth considering, even if it is 
improbable—should he be able to hold 
fast to this bastion until next summer 
and should the Germans by then have 
raised fresh forces in any number, a 
grand opportunity might present itself 
to him to cause greater disruption and 
delay by launching a second counter- 
offensive, this time from about Gorin- 
chem on the River Waal into the Dutch 
province of North Brabant. 

Whatever Rundstedt’s ultimate aim is 
—and to date he may not even have 
fixed upon. it—the. initial problem was 
to create_a salient, which he has done. 
In all such operations there is always 
a ratio between the length of the 
base of operations and the depth - of 
the area penetrated—the axis of the 
salient. In old infantry and artillery 
battles, for reasons I cannot enter up- 
on here, the axis of the salient was al- 
most invariably half the length of its 
base. But in armored attacks it is nor- 
mally much longer. Nevertheless, when 
the depth of penetration exceeds the 
length of the base, the position within 
the salient is apt to become danger- 
ous. The reason foy this is that unless 
the base is widened as the penetration 
deepens, communications within the 


| Rundstedt’s Plans: Tip and Run or Tip and Halt? 


by Maj. Gen J. F.C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


salient become more difficult to de- 
fend and more open to attack. 


As I write, Rundstedt’s base runs 


from near Monschau to Echternach, a 
distance of 55 miles, which is approxi- 
mately the depth of his penetration. 
Therefore, should he wish to deepen 
it, theoretically speaking, he should 
first widen his base. Conversely, should 
he be compelled to shorten his base, 
again theoretically speaking, he should 
contract his penetration. Therefore, the 
Allied problem is not so much to force 
on him this contraction by driving in 
the snout of his salient as to push in 
its shoulders or to prevent him from 
pushing them out. 


To some extent it would appear 
that this is what is taking place. In the 
north, the American First Army has not 
only retained Monschau but is holding 
fast to the area about Malmédy—the 
northern shoulder of the salient—where- 
as in the south substantial gains have 
been made by the American Third 
Army in the iborhood of Echter- 
nach and Diekirch—the southern shoul- 


der. 
Coupled with these two counterof- 


fensives is the Allied bombing which } 


though fierce and furious when weath- 
er permits is also, I think, apt to be 
overrated in so densely a wooded region 
as the Ardonaits: im vitally im- 
portant as a agent, aircraft 
cannot occupy, and in battles of salients 
it is occupation of ground at their shoul- 
ders which counts far more than a tem- 
porary blocking of their communica- 
tions. At present this would seem to be 
well in hand. 
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Any Echo? nenreml 
It may not have been good propaganda 
but it was something the Nazis enjoyed 
saying. On one sector of the break- 
through battle in Belgium last week, the 
Germans took to greeting the Americans 
at dawn through a loudspeaker system. 
Beginning with several rousing rooster 
crows, the announcer followed up with 
this greeting in perfect English: “Good 
morning, low, dirty bastards!” 


“Nuts!” to the Nazis 


Three days before Christmas, on the 
third morning of the siege, the shelling 
stopped; an unnatural silence fell on 
battered, surrounded Bastogne in Eastern 
Belgium. Up the road from the south, 
bearing a white sheet as a token of truce, 
came a Nazi major and a captain. They 
carried an ultimatum from the German 
commander to the Americans in the town. 
By sticking to their guns in the face of 
tremendous odds, the Yanks were hold- 
ing up the development of the southern 
part of Marshal Karl von Rundstedt’s 
great break-through offensive. 

“There is only one possibility to save 
the U.S.A. troops from total annihilation, 
and that is honorable surrender,” the de- 
mand read. “In order to think it over a 
two-hour period is granted. If rejected, 
one German artillery corps and six heavy 
battalions of ack-ack are ready to annihi- 
late U.S.A. troops in and near Bastogne.” 
Furthermore, it said, the consequent 
killing of civilians would not be in line 
with the “well-known American hu- 
manity.” 

It was an exaggerated, but not an idle, 
threat. However, Brig. Gen. Anthony, 


Clement McAuliffe, commanding the 
American 101st Airborne Division and 
elements of the Ninth and Tenth 
Armored Divisions caught in the trap, 
was a man with the rawhide toughness 
to take it in his stride. A West Pointer 
and a native of Washington, D. C., the 
slender 46-year-old officer parachuted to 
Normandy with his division on D Day 
and rode a glider down in the invasion 
of Holland. The popular general is 
known to his friends as “Tony”; his men 
call him “General Mac” and “The Old 
Crock.” 

“Nuts!” McAuliffe snorted to his staff 
when he read the German demand—and 
that was the answer that went to the 
Germans. One of McaAuliffe’s colonels 
presented a piece of paper carrying the 
word, double underlined and followed by 
an exclamation point, to one of the Nazi 
officers. The German thanked him. “Do 
you know what ‘Nuts’ means?” the colonel 
asked. “Well, it means the same as ‘Go 
to hell.” The Nazi reddened and went 
back to the enemy lines. News of Mc- 
Auliffe’s reply quickly spread through 
the American ranks and became the rally- 
ing cry for one of -the finest actions in 
American military history. 


The Cognac Treatment: On _ the 
afternoon of Dec. 18, while the southern 
spearheads of the Nazi counteroffensive 
were punching through Luxembourg, the 
101st Airborne (Screaming Eagle) Divi- 
sion had begun moving into Bastogne, a 
key communications center from which 
good roads lead north, west, and south. 
Joining other units in the town, troops of 
the 101st, veterans of D Day and the in- 
vasion of Holland, forthwith plunged into 
the toughest fight of their career. Mc- 








; “Associated Press Radioghoto ftom 
Reunion in Bastogne: Vehicles of the rescuing American Fourth Armored Division 
mingle with those of the Tenth after the Nazi siege is lifted 


& 


Auliffe commanded in the absénce of 
Maj. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, who was 
in Washington. 

Sending a task force to meet the Ger- 
mans coming from the east, the Ameri- 
cans established a perimeter defense of 
Bastogne. The task force was ripped to 
pieces by the Nazis, who were in great 
strength. Swiftly the attackers exploited 


. their advantage. While some hit frontally 


from the east, others swung around the 
town and captured the defenders’ hospital 
unit and quartermaster and ordnance 
outfits stationed to the west. The loss of 
the hospital multiplied the hardships of 
the Americans. Short of medicines, they 
dosed the wounded liberally with cognac. 
For four days the only treatment casual- 
ties had was given by three young gen- 
eral practitioners and two Belgian nurses. 

At least eight German armored and 
infantry divisions—never less than threc 
at a time—tried to take Bastogne from the 
stubborn Americans. Outnumbered some 
four to one, so short of gasoline they 
didn’t start their tank-destroyers until 
the German Panthers and Tigers were 
close in, the Yanks turned back repeated 
day and night assaults. They ran low on 
ammunition and rationed it, while the 
Nazis whipped in artillery and mortar 
projectiles by the hundreds. The town 
was pocked with shell holes and strewn 
with rubble. Fires blazed and smoldered 


in the rain and snow. 


Merry Christmas: But neither the 
Yanks inside nor the Yanks outside re- 
garded Bastogne “ds hopeless. Surgeons 
reached the town in Piper Cubs and 
gliders. Despite fog and low clouds, glid- 
ers and reliable old Douglas C-47s began 
supplying the beleaguered Americans with 

» ammunition, medical equipment, 
and even candy and cigarettes on Dec. 23. 
About 1,500 tons of supplies reached the 
Yanks. They came in good time. 

At 3 o'clock on Christmas morning, 
just after the setting of the moon, the 
Germans reached the climax of their at- 
tack on Bastogne. Against the 14-mile 
perimeter defense they threw four divi- 
sions. The Yanks took them on with 
bazookas, artillery, mortars, machine 
guns, grenades, and rifles. Sheets of flame 
and the rolling thunder of explosives 
cut the pre-dawn blackness. Losing 
heavily in tanks and other vehicles, the 
Germans withdrew to reform. Then, as 
before, they failed to get any infantry 
into the town. And, in a serious setback 
to Rundstedt’s counteroffensive, they lost 
their last chance to take Bastogne. The 
countryside was littered with the wreck- 
age of nearly 200 German tanks and 
many other vehicles. ; 


Men in White: The Yanks were Lindyed 
by their own confidence and the knowl- 
edge that three of Patton’s divisions— 


- the Fourth Armored and 80th and 26th 


Infantry—were driving northward from 
around Arlon to relieve them. On the 
afternoon of Dec. 26. an armored unit 
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crashed through to Bastogne. A patrol 
of 80th Division infantry, wrapped in 
discarded white parachutes for camou- 
flage, also made its way to the city. And 
General Taylor, who had flown from 
Washington on Christmas Eve to be with 
his 10lst Division, bounced into the 
town in a jeep. The next day the rest 
of the relief force lifted the siege of 
Bastogne and the Germans withdrew. 
hastily. 

But the Americans paid heavily for 
their victory. The casualties ran to nearly 
10 per cent, and they lost- much equi 
ment. Nevertheless, the Screaming Eagle 
Division was all for pursuing the Ger- 
mans. Justly proud of the magnificent 
showing of his soldiers, a colonel said: 
“These men of ours sure are going to be 
insufferable from now on!” 


Ardennes Bulwark 


Death Roamed the Hills and Towns 
But Yanks Stopped Drive to Liége 


From up where the fighting is hottest, 
Roland C. Gask, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent with the American First Army, 
sends the following story. 


When the history of the Wehrmacht’s 
counteroffensive in Belgium is written, 
much of the honor for blunting it will 
fall to the troops which shuddered, stif- 
fened, then held against the shock on 
a line extending about 50 miles to the 
southwest from Monschau, just above the 
Nazi break-through. It was this rein- 
forced wall of infantry, armored, and 
airborne divisions that blocked the Nazi 
drive up vital roads leading northwest to 
‘Liége. 

I have just 
on the front lines in the Ardennes— 
nights of brilliant moonlight and red 
ack-ack tracers, days of blue skies, gray 
battle smoke, and silvery fighter planes. 
Here are e glimpses of the fighting— 
at a rifle platoon, a battalion command 
post, and a town of the dead. 


On Foxhole Row: Follow the com- 
munication wire, the soldiers told us, 
over the steep hill and into the woods. 
Somewhere beyond we would find a rifle 
and machine-gun platoon of the 82nd 
Airborne - Division, with nothing but a 
narrow valley between it and the Ger- 
mans. Shells whistled overhead as we 
scaled the frosty hill. We slogged past 
Yanks in frosted foxholes, raced singly 
across the clearing that was a 
enemy observation, and came _ out 
through more forest on the edge of a 
high ridge. : 

Behind a barbed-wire fence, rusty and 
old, was a row of foxholes. Above ground 
the gunners crouched over their weapons 
—ten rifles, one light machine gun, and 


one BAR (Browning automatic rifle). 
oe the valley in a copse, close to a 
half. 


idden village, were the Germans. 


nt two nights and days 





‘ Associated Press 
General McAuliffe: Nuts:from the U.S.A. 


Between bursts of our fire we could hear 
their distant shouts. The previous night 
they had been gunned out of the valley; 
now they were trying to run the gaftlet 
of fire from higher terrain back into the 
copse or the village. 

“There goes one!’ shouted a rifleman. 
The guns blazed. In a split second red 
tracers flashed 700 yards across the val- 
ley and spattered around a helmeted fig- 
ure running across. the field. He zig- 
zagged through bullets that dogged 
every step, kicking up the earth. Yet 


~somehow he made the 50 yards to the 


copse still on his feet. ’ 

From. across the valley came an in- 
termittent high-pitched rattle—fire from 
a German machine pistol. The gunners 
ducked. During a lull, Lt. John R. 
Murphy Jr., a big Bostonian in command 
of the outpost, spoke over ;the field tele- 
phone to the platoon’s mortar squad— 
two men in a hole 100 yards farther back 


- cracked. The first running Je 
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with a 60-millimeter mortar. Soon shells 
began plopping down and flushed two 
Krauts from a nearby hedge. 


Ich Wire Lieber . . Instantly the guns 
lurched 
forward on his face before he had gone 
a dozen steps. A second one crumpled 
onto the ground only 2 yards from the 
hedge. Through binoculars I could see 
him writhing on the ground with his hel- 
met glinting. “He’s still kicking,” yelled 
a Yank. A stream of fiery tracers streaked 
into the fallen form. Then he_lay still—a 
dark blob on a brown-green field. Murphy 
whispered: “My machine gunner has got 
five since morning.” 


Back from the rifle outpost, we drove - 


up the road to the nearest aid station. 
There in a little room sat two wounded 


prisoners, the crew of a halftrack shot | 


up that morning by another American 
rifle platoon. One was a tow-headed 19- 
year-old German from Kassel, the other 
a scared-looking 17-year-old Czech. I 
thought of what a two-starred general 
had told me only that morning—that 
enemy troops in this sector were young, 
ill-trained, and far from battle-wise. I 
asked them if they were glad to be pris- 
oners. The German answered promptly. 
“Yes.” The Czech mumbled: “Ich wére 
lieber zuhause” (I'd rather be home). 


Salvation by Counterattack: Atop a 
winding, frozen, rutted road we came up- 
on a little house, the command post of 
an 82nd Airborne battalion whose men 
the previous night had fought a bloody 
engagement in a village. Farther on, a 
battalion commander, Lt. Col. Louis G. 
Mendez, a swarthy West Pointer from 
Trinidad, Colo., told me a story: 

In the darkness and bitter cold—so 
cold that the water froze in canteens and 
the wounded had to be stretched out 
near fires (men freeze to death quickly 
when losing blood)—a full German bat- 
talion had assaulted and overrun an 
American platoon and a -half. Yet the 
Germans lost the battle when over- 
whelmed GI’s stuck to their strong de- 
fenses and a fresh company streamed in 
for a counterattack. 


The Town of Running Men: In the 
centér of a flat valley, as exposed as a 
cookie on a platter, lies the town of Man- 
hay, one of the hottest spots on the Ar- 
dennes front. Determined to have it be- 
cause it controls the. Bastogne-Liége 
road, the Germans had seized the town 
a day or two before. But early that 
morning, aided by a terrible artillery 
barrage, a company of American §in- 
fantry had retaken. it in house-to-house 
fighting. 

We jeeped down toward the smolder- 
ing town slong, the open, semicircular 
‘road, past the blackened hulks of three 
American. Sherman. tanks still standing 
where they had burned and past half a 
dozen shattered jeeps. When we hit’ the 


_edge of the town an angry lieutenant % 
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ran out from a house and waved us back, 
into cover. “For Christ’s sake,” he 
shouted, “don’t you know the Jerries 
have that road zeroed in?”—a phrase 
meaning the Germans had sighted their 
guns on the road and needed only to pull 
their triggers. 

Ahead of us lay the one little street 
of Manhay, littered with burned-out ve- 
hicles and flanked by ruined, smoking 
houses. The town itself was deathly still, 
like every battle-dazed place where no 
one knows exactly what will happen 
next. If the men crossed the street, they 
ran. If they moved from one building to 
another, they ran. When they had to 
keep the scene in view, they stayed as 
low as possible in their foxholes. 

Over there on the road lay an Amer- 
ican leg still wearing its boot and shreds 
of its pants. We could see the man’s 
head farther on, they told us. Down in 
the cellar of a shattered building lay two 
dead and two wounded Germans. One of 
the Germans was trying to say something 
to a GI. . 

We stood around under cover with the 
gray-faced, red-eyed, unshaven Yanks 
who knew a barrage of shells or a coun- 
terattack might come at any moment. 
The company had suffered heavy casual- 
ties in the battle. Then heavy American 
artillery shells began to boom and flash 
amid the Germans on a far slope three- 
quarters of a mile away. We decided that 
was a good time to make a dash back up 
the zeroed-in road. It was a mile uphill 
to woods and safety. It took us exactly 
two minutes. 


Murder in the Field 


The most cold-blooded atrocity the 
Germans have committed against Ameri- 
can or British forces was officially con- 
firmed by Supreme Allied Headquarters 
last week. 

It occurred near Malmédy, Belgium, 
at 3 o’clock on the afternoon of Dec. 17 
when about 130 Americans, mostly from 
a field artillery battalion, ran into a Ger- 
man tank column and were forced to 
surrender. The Nazis lined the prisoners 


The panzers of General Dietrich (far left) an 
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d General von Manteuffel (far right) made the greatest gains in Belgium 


up in ranks six deep and took away their 
cigarettes and valuables. Then, without 
any provocation, the enemy infantrymen 
opened fire on the defenseless Americans. 
Two tanks joined in, spraying them with 
machine-gun bullets from close range. 
The - Nazis walked among the fallen 
Americans and shot all who showed signs 
of life. Approximately 25, who had faked 
death, jumped up and ran. About fifteen 
made their way to safety and told the 
story of the murder to SHAEF investi- 
gators. 

The State Department lodged “the 
strongest possible protest” with Berlin. 


Again, the Price 

The Army and Navy on Dec. 28 re- 
ported the greatest number of American 
casualties announced in any two-week 
period since the war began—65,973. Since 
Pearl Harbor total American casualties 
now come to 628,441—547,828 in the 
Army and 80,618 in the Navy, includin 
the Marine Corps and Coast Guard. An 
Army figures do not include any losses 


since the German western-front offensive 
began Dec. 16. 


Archenemies All 


Against the Allies in the west the Ger- 
mans have not only thrown their finest 
divisions but what is also probably their 
ablest—and most mixed—team of com- 
manders. The two top’ men are well 


known. Field Marshal Karl von Rund-_ 


stedt, the supreme commander in the 
west, is a hard-drinking, bad-tempered 
Prussian, but he is rated as one of the 
best and most experienced generals this 
war has produced. Field Marshal Wal- 
ther Model, commander of the northern 
sector of the western front, made his 
reputation in Russia and in halting the 
Soviet offensive in Poland last summer. 
Below these two chiefs, however, are 
a number of lesser officers who are 
equally responsible for sparking the of- 
fensive. Their characters and careers 


represent a cross-section of the men who 
are running the Wehrmacht today: 





@ Rundstedt’s chief of staff is Lt. Gen. 
Siegfried Westphal, a 42-year-old cav- 
alryman who held that same post under 
Field Marshal Albert Kesselring in Italy. 
The youngest major general in the Ger- 
man Army in 1942, he joined Kesselring 
in 1943 after briéf service under the late 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel and _ is 
credited with master-minding much of 
the tactics in Italy from the invasion of 
Sicily until the Allies reached the Gothic 
Line. He is famous in the Officer Corps 
for developing a system of ground de- 
fense without air support. He hates heel- 
clicking Prussianism and is known as a 
stickler for paper work. 

@ The commander of one of the panzer 
armies in the current offensive is Colonel 


_ General of the S.S. Joseph Sepp Dietrich. 


Born 52 years ago in Bavaria, the S.S. 
leader came out of the last war a ser- 
geant major. Thereafter he joined one 
of the Free Corps and fought the Poles 
and democratic organizations inside Ger- 
many. An early and earnest Nazi, Die- 
trich took part in the Munich beer-hall 
putsch in 1928. He was once a bar- 
tender. In 1928, as -a close friend of 
Heinrich Himmler, he entered the S.S. 
and rose rapidly. Five years later he 
commanded Hitler’s bodyguard and con- 
tinued to head this organization as it: 
grew into a regiment, a motorized divi- 
sion, a panzer division, and a panzer 
corps. This burly, gross German _par- 
ticipated in the French, Balkan, Russian, 
and Normandy campaigns. The Russians 
list him as an archcriminal for atrocities 
perpetrated at Kharkov. 

@ The head of the other Panzer army— 
the Fifth—is Gen. Hassel Eccard von 
Manteuffel, a commander of exceptional 
ability, who led the thrust across North- 
ern Luxembourg. Born in Potsdam of an 
aristocratic Protestant Pomeranian family, 
Manteuffel enlisted as a private in the 
last war, won the Iron Cross, and emerged 
a lieutenant. He remained in the army, 
serving as an officer in the cavalry and 
later in the- armored forces. In 1940- 
41, a lieutenant colonel, he commanded 
a panzer grenadier regiment in France 
and Russia. In November 1942, Man- 
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How they made a Toddy hot in 1830 


MAGINE a little antique locomo- 
tive whose sole function in life 
was to make a Hot Toddy! 


We found one. It looked just 
about like this . . . spirit lamp, 
spigot, and all. 


But, of course, the real secret of 
the perfect Hot Toddy isn’t how 
you make it hot. 


The secret of the most soul-sat- 
isfying, heart-warming Hot Toddy 
you ever raised to your lips can be 


told in two words: Four Roses! For 
the whiskey you use is the heart 
and soul of this glorious cold- 
weather drink. 


How to make the world’s 
finest Hot Toddy 


Put a piece of sugar in the bottom of a 
glass and dissolve it with a little hot 
water. Add a twist of lemon peel (bruise 
it firmly), four cloves and, if you wish, 
a stick of cinnamon. Pour in a generous 
jigger of Four Roses...and fill the glass 
with steaming hot water. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


—the same today as before 
the war 


TIP TR 


Four Roses is a blend of 
straight whiskies — 90 proof. 
Frankfort Distillers Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 





Ravel's ‘‘La Valse,’’ interpreted tor the Capehart Collection by Bernard Lamotte. High-pitched as the splendor of a vanished 
Vienna, it captures brilliantly the magic rhythm of the waltz. Portfolios of reproductions of paintings in the Capehart Collection 
may be secured at nominal cost from your Capehart dealer, or you may write direct to Capehart Division, Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 


Suddenly, the mists of memory lift. Fragments of a waltz 
drift into mind as phantom figures take their places upon a 
polished floor. Faster, faster swells the music . . . till lights 
whirl and footsteps fly and all the world spins round. 





Moments of remembered gaiety are readily at hand, for men 
who love good music. Ready in all their original enchantment 
if the Capehart or the Farnsworth relives them for you. 


You, too, may share the pleasure of such moments—for 
soon now the incomparable Capehart or the modest-priced 


THE ‘APE HART Farnsworth for which you ve waited will be available. 
m FARNSWORTH Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation . . . expert in 


Radar and electronic weapons... is planning many war- 


speeded developments which will set these new instruments 
apart. Bringing you phonograph-radios and radios far 

richer in tone and reception... easily operated record-changers 
... the lifelike clarity of FM. In time, television too. 


Your eye, as well as your ear, will delight to the selection. 

It will include cabinet styles and sizes to gratify every taste. 
Proud Possessions, each one . . . and each the highest possible 
quality at its price. Farnsworth Television & Radio 


Sal Z o Qa Fu Ah. Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 


W.w. AYER & SON 
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teuffel arrived in Tunisia as chief trans- 
port officer of Rommel’s 90th Corps. He 
was wounded and evacuated just before 
the German surrender at Cape Bon. As a 
panzer division commander, Manteuffel 
next fought in the Dnieper area of Russia. 
He left the Grossdeutschland Panzer Di- 
vision in August of 1944 to take over his 
present post. He will be 48 next week. 
@ Like Dietrich,. General of Artillery 
Erich Brandenburger, who commands 
the infantry army in the German offen- 
sive, is a Bavarian. Another veteran of 
the last war, Brandenburger remained in 
the Reichswehr and specialized in artil- 
lery. In 1939 he was chief of staff of the 
23rd Corps. The next year, as major 
general and commander of a panzer 
division, he took part in the Balkan cam- 
paign. Until May of 1944 he headed 
the 29th Corps in South Russia. Last Oc- 
tober he appeared in the west in com- 
mand of the Seventh Army. 


Under the White Flag 


The Germans were making good their 
boast to convert Budapest into another 
Stalingrad. Flames and explosives seared 
and wrecked palaces, parks, and homes 
in the Hungarian capital this week as the 
Russians and Nazis fought block by block 
with a ferocity that rivaled the struggle 
for Stalingrad itself. The Red Army had 
a special reason for fury. . 

Before the Soviet commanders launched 
the all-out drive on Budapest Dec. 29, 
they sent a surrender message to the 
Nazis offering generous terms: life and 
security guaranteed to all; medical aid 
for the sick and wounded; permission to 
Hungarian soldiers to return to their 
homes after registration; a promise to the 
Germans of their release after the war to 
Germany “or any other country desired,” 
all prisoners to be allowed to keep their 
uniforms, decorations, and personal be- 
longings, and, in the case of senior offi- 
cers, their sidearms.) 

The terms were taken to the Nazis at 
noon by Soviet emissaries traveling in 
two groups in light cars under huge 
white flags. Front-line loudspeakers had 
informed the Germans of the envoys’ 
routes. When one party, riding slowly up 
the east bank of the Danube to the out- 
skirts of -Kispest (a suburb of Pest) 
reached the German lines, the car was 
suddenly blasted by German bullets. Its 
occupants were killed. 

On the Buda side of the river the other 
Soviet emissary was taken to German 
headquarters, where he delivered his mes- 
sage, but on the way back he was killed 
_by shots in the back. By lucky chance 
his interpreterZescaped. 


Fight by Night 

The big Navy Liberator bomber had 
. Started its reconnaissance mission well: 
one Japanese Navy float plane shot down 
and two others probably destroyed in a 
sweep over Jap-dominated areas of the 





South China Sea. Then heavy cloud 
banks swallowed it up for hours, and it 
turned back toward home base on Leyte 
Island. Suddenly the clouds parted. Thou- 
sands of feet below Lt. Paul F. Stevens 
Jr., the pilot, saw something he later said 
made him “shake all over”: a line of eight 
Japanese warships. 

Furthermore, they were steaming 
straight for the newly won American 
positions on Mindoro Island, 155 miles 
south of Manila. Presumably thjs reac- 
tion, delayed until last week, was the Jap 
re ly,to the American invasion. Stevens 
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radioed a description of the squadron— 
six destroyers, one heavy cruiser, one bat- 
tleship—to the Army air base on Mindoro. 
Then he gave the lumbering Liberator 
her head and sped to Mindoro to get 
bombs. 

At the Mindoro airfield, Army fliers 
loaded 500-pound bombs into their 
Mitchell medium bombers and began to 
take off into the gathering dusk on what 
looked like a suicide mission. Thunder- 
bolt fighters also winged out, hoping to 
strafe the Jap convoy. Neither Mitchells 
nor Thunderbolts were equipped for 











U. 8. Army Air Forces from International 


U. S. Signal Corps from International 


Audience Reaction: Americans flying over Babelthuap Island in the Palaus 
grinned when they saw this satirical greeting painted on a Japanese airstrip. They _ 
framed it neatly with bombholes (top). In the bottom picture, Yanks are grinning 
too, this time at the performance of these Filipino girls at a hospital on Leyte. 
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- A recent column by David Law- 
rence entitled “MacArthur Communi- 
qués Seen Open to Criticism” is worthy 
of comment. The intent of the article is 
to be fair. It gives full credit to General 


seldier, but states that wheever writes 
his efficial cemmuniqués frem time te 
time is doing a disservice both to the 
general and to his reputation for fair- 
ness. 

There are other statements, one to 
the effect that under the unified com- 
mand setup MacArthur is responsible 
for the issuance of information concern- 
ing all units under his command— 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces. This state- 
ment is technically correct as applied to 
the forces directly under his command. 
The hitch lies in the interpretation of 
unified command. The presumption is 
that MacArthur as a supreme com- 
mander is entirely responsible for the 
conduct and impartial reporting of the 
activities of all service ferces a 
in the geographical area assigned to him. 


The presumption is fallacious. 
MacArthur, despite the geographical 
delineation of Pacific Command, never 
has been a supreme commander in the 
sense that General of the Army Eisen- 
hower is on the western front. Mac- 
Arthur has refrained from encroaching 
upon the rights of the Central Pacific 
command, limiting his communiqués 
strictly to those matters definitely with- 
in his own province, and leaving the 
Navy to issue its own communiqués on 
matters strictly within its own province. 

There are sound reasons for this 
policy, which apparently has the back- 
ing of Fleet Admiral Nimitz. To begin 
with, the Navy would resent any en- 
croachment on its authority in a war so 
definitely one of sea and amphibious 
operations. And, second, with a strong 
Jap fleet in existence, it would be un- 
e ITa 





ofthe Army MacArthur’s. ability as a - 


MacArthur and the Battle of the Communiqués 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S. N., Ret. 


wise for a military Simander to men- 
tion in his communiqués what naval 
forces cooperated with him, the names 
of their commanders, how convoys were 
guarded, and the plan and conduct of 
naval operations, even within the 
graphical area assigned him. There will 
be many amphibious operations to fol- 
low in the Pacific and the Japs would 
dearly love to know how the Navy pro- 
poses to handle them. 

Within his own sphere MacArthur 
does assign strategic objectives and re- 
ports on tactical accomplishments of his 
own command, but the tactical opera- 


tions of the naval components partici- - 


pating are strictly a matter for Nimitz 
to report in his communiqués. This has 
been the procedure since the Navy went 
into Guadalcanal and MacArthur moved 
into New Guinea, as the communiqués 


will show. ; 
However, MacArthur could and 
should have given the Navy the credit 
it deserved for the part it played in the 
invasion of Mindoro. He could have 
done so without giving away military 
secrets. The opportunity was there to 
cement ‘better relationships between 
the Army and Navy, even though the 
work done by MacArthur’s airmen in 
constantly bombing Yap and Woleai to 
neutralize Jap airstrips during the oc- 
cupation of Guam received little or no 
credit in Nimitz’s communiqués. 
Exception has been taken to the con- 
stant mention in MacArthur’s daily 
communiqués of air attacks on positions 
in the rear. These could be condensed 
into one or two a week, but remember 
these two facts: (1) MacArthur owes a 
debt of gratitude to his air force, with- 
out which he could have gone nowhere; 
(2) from Bougainville to Morotai is 
still a-part of the enemy line, even 
though contained and in the rear. For 
that matter, the Navy could have gone 
nowhere without its air power, and 


Nimitz’s communiqués constantly and 
rightly record the daily air attacks in 
the Pacific. 

After the second sea battle of the 
Philippines off Leyte, it is reported that 
MacArthur congratulated Vice Admiral 
Thomas C. Kinkaid and his men on 
what he called one of history's few 100 
per cent naval victories. “It. was the 
Navy at its best,” said MacArthur. Does 
this statement indicate any special ani- 
mus against a brother service, the Navy, 
or impugn MacArthur’s reputation for 
fairness? 

Just what is the meaning of the sen- 
tence in the Lawrence article: “Certain- 
ly the MacArthur communiqués have 
created in Washington a very unfavor- 
able impression”? The record of the 
Navy and its reputation are too great to 
need a pat on the back from MacArthur. 
A perusal of the communiqués for a 
long time back indicates that while they 
may be somewhat flamboyant in tone, 
they do not carry any special animus 
against thé Navy. 


Attempting to look at the matter 
fairly, one finds it difficult to avoid the 
impression that the real bone of conten- 
tion is not the communiqués, but Mac- 
Arthur himself. There are probably men 
in all services who dislike him. They 
consider him egotistical and too swanky; 
they may claim that he wants the lime- 
light or that he considers himself a very 
superior person. Be that as it may, pub- 
lic opinion is not born in the halls of 
Washin but in the hearts of thou- 
sands of American mothers. They care 
not what MacArthur’s communiqués 
may say but see in him a competent sol- 
dier who is able to evaluate enemy in- 
formation so well that he is never sur- 
prised, who never expends his men in 
wasteful operations, and who by his 
acts and judgment has saved the lives | 





of many American lads. 





night attack. While the last planes were 
being readied Jap bombers attacked. 

From early evening until the Jap task 
force pulled abreast of the main Ameri- 
can positions around San pe shortly 
before midnight, the planes battered the 
enemy by moonlight and the feeble glow 
of landing lights. At the height of the 
confusion, Lieutenant Stevens slipped 
his Liberator into a 4-mile target run 
which planted two hits squarely on the 
Jap battleship. PT boats made one tor- 
pedo run and then withdrew because 
American planes couldn’t tell them from 
the enemy. 


Shortly before midnight, the Jap force 
wheeled near San José and sent up star 
shells, apparently searching for an Ameri- 
can convoy. But Brig. Gen. William C. 
Dunckel, commander on Mindoro, had 
already ordered away the Li ships 
which had been off the beachhead. 

The frustrated Japs lobbed shells hap- 
hazardly ashore for twenty minutes. Then 
they steamed away. Three enemy de- 
stroyers had been sunk and the two big 
ships were so badly damaged their heavy 
guns remained silent curing the 
bombardment. The Japs claimed they 
had sunk seven small American ships. 


From their airfields on nearby Luzon, © 
ized by heavy © 
strikes, the Japs also © 
have kept up a steady offensive against ~ 
shipping on Min- © 
doro. General of the Army MacArthur ; 
announced Dec. 31 that enemy dive © 
bombers had attacked a Mindoro-bound © 
convoy in the Sulu Sea south of Panay | 
Island, about 200 miles from the Min- _ 
ts before. He ° 


only partially neutral 
American bomber 


shore installations 


doro beachhead, three ni 
said eight Jap dive bombers were shot 
down. The Japs claimed they sank 21 
ships and damaged twelve of about 50 
in the convoy. 
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Incoming Congress Has the Job 
of Planning for Peace and War 


Questions of Foreign Policy 
Will Complicate the Solution 
of Difficult Domestic Issues 


The goal could be stated far more 
simply than it could be reached: Intel- 
ligent legislative planning through the 
rest of the war and a postwar program of 
domestic harmony and prosperity. As the 
79th Congress convened this week the 
goal was evident. The problem, mainly, 
lay in the means of accomplishing these 
objectives. 

The issues, more than usually con- 
troversial, in many cases could -not be 
sharply divided into domestic and foreign 
categories. Questions of domestic and 
foreign policy not only touched but over- 
lapped. An example was the hope (Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made it as a promise at 
Chicago in October) that an expanded 
domestic economy could provide 60,000,- 
000 jobs in the postwar era of reconver- 
sion (see page 59). But to realize that 
hope plainly meant planning beyond the 
nation’s borders and so impinging on the 
country’s foreign policy. 

Already under discussion at the Capitol 
were questions of tariff and otHer matters 
interrelating domestic with foreign prob- 
lems as never before. The November elec- 
tions increased the Democratic lead in 
the House—in the Senate the Democratic 


representation dropped from 58 to 57— 
but did not settle the outcome of the 
varied issues before it. House Democratic 
membership had jumped from 213 to 245, 
but even this gain did not assure the 
President would be spared legislative re- 
bellions. 

Within Congress the move to reorgan- 
ize and streamline was still in the em- 
ee stage the outgoing session had 
eft it. 


What to Do: On the purely domestic 
front, a dozen problems called for legis- 
lative attention: 

@ Taxes: On both sides of Congress there 
was clamor for a readjustment of the tax 
structure, but no change was expected 
soon and possibly none before the end 
of 1945. 

@ PeaceTiME Drart: Postwar military 
service for the country’s youth obviously 
faces a tough fight. Opposition has not 
yet developed openly in Congress. But 
opponents of c~nscription outside the gov- 
ernment, particularly religious groups, de- 
clare that it violates the American heri- 
tage of freedom, that it is not necessary 
to a strong national defense, that it is a 
warlike step which in itself might en- 
courage war, and that conscription would 
interrupt education. 

@ Soctat Security: Plans for broaden- 
ing Social Security range from the Mur- 
ray-Wagner-Dingell _cradle-to-the-grave 
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lan to others less comprehensive. In one 
orm or another, a program is likely to 
emerge to include, at the least, protec- 
tion for those not yet covered—farm labor, 
the self-employed, Federal, state, and 
municipal employes, domestics, and work- 
ers in non-profit educational and religious 
institutions. 


Foreign Affairs: The actions of Great 
Britain in Italy, Greece, and Belgium, and 
of Russia in Poland and Rumania have 
alarmed some of the internationalists in 
the Senate. Last week these members 
made clear they would make a deter- 
mined effort to redefine this nation’s war 
and peace aims. They intend to insist on 
full discussions on the roles of the At- 
lantic Charter and the Dumbarton Oaks 
security agreement. However, Sen. Wal- 
ter F. George, Georgia Democrat, saw 
little chance of Congressional action on 


‘ plans for a world security organization 


until President Roosevelt has met again 
with Prime Minister Churchill and Mar- 
shal Stalin. Whatever the outcome of 
that meeting, considered likely to take 
place in February, Sen. Tom Connally, 
Texas Democrat and chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, expects a 
fight on the Dumbarton Oaks treaty. 

A few other controversial matters: the 
Bretton Woods monetary agreement, the 
aviation agreements reached at the recent 
international conference at Chicago, and 
the Anglo-American oil compact—every 
one explosive enough to touch off a full- 
dress treaty-ratifying fight. 


Committees: Most important commit- 
tee changes were in the Senate, and the 
most vital of these were on the Foreign 
Relations Committee where three Demo- 
cratic and two Republican vacancies must 
be filled. The five seats had been held by 
opponents of ~Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign 











The new Congress arrives: Actress Helen Gahagan Douglas of California is a New Deal gain in the House; Senator-elect 


Wayne Morse and daughter come from Oregon with their horses 
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policy, and the successors could go far in 
insuring either acceptance or rejection of 
vigorous United States participation in a 
peace organization. The Democratic new- 
comers almost certainly would be inter- 
national-minded—such as J. William Ful- 
bright of Arkansas, former university pres- 
ident who put through a postwar peace 
resolution in the House in 1943 during 
his first term in Congress. 

On the Republican side, first claims 
to the Foreign Relations Committee seats 
are held by Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire and Robert A. Taft of Ohio. Taft 
eliminated himself last week so the other 
seat was left to fall to one of a group of 
five: Chan Gurney, South Dakota; Clyde 
M. Reed, Kansas; Charles W. Tobey, 
New Hampshire; and Alexander Wiley,- 


Wisconsin. If the Congressional tradition - 


of not having two senators from the same 
state on the same committee was fol- 
lowed, Reed would be barred because of 
Arthur Capper’s membership, Tobey 
would be eliminated if Bridges accepted, 
and Wiley might be barred by Robert M. 
La Follette Jr. (already a member though 
not of the same party). The best bet, 
thus, would be Gumey, generally sym- 
pathetic to Administration foreign policy. 


Poll of Dr. Gallup 


For months the field samples gathered 
by Dr. George Gallup, director of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
gave President Roosevelt 58 per cent of 
the popular vote and Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey 47 per cent. The figures which 
he released (until the past week) were 
= different: Roosevelt 51, Dewey 
49, 

Answering ee that his poll “had 
been weighted, had become a propaganda 
arm of the Republican .party,” Gallup 
last week offered an explanation of the 
difference to the House Committee In- 
vestigating rp Expenditures. 
Early forecasts of the total vote, he said, 
ran about 39,500,000. So he had altered 
the field samples by deducting 2 per cent 
from the Roosevelt column and adding 2 
per -cent to Dewey’s, because of the 
ny that a light A ingen vote would 
be advantageous to the GOP candidate. 

Late in the campaign, when it became 
apparent there would be a heavy vote, 
the published results were revised slightly 
upward for the President’s column, but 
not as fully as field samples indicated 
because of an expected Dewey trend in 
all states except Delaware, Maryland, and 
West Virginia. 

“Don’t you think,” asked Chairman 
Clinton Anderson, New Mexico Demo- 
crat, “that it would have been helpful 


all the way through if you had shown 
ycu were taking off two points fora light 
turnout?” 


“We didn’t say it that bluntly,” Gallup 
replied, “but we thought we were making 
it plain.” 

In his final prediction Gallup gave Mr. 
Roosevelt victory with 51.5-per cent of 





















































Counting stamps becomes a full-time national occupation again 


the civilian vote to Dewey's 48.5. 
Actually, this was an underestimate of 
the President’s strength, he conceded, 
because “we didn’t take sufficient account 
of the Ser part migrant workers took 
in the ion.” 

Final returns as compiled by the Asso- 
ciated Press gave Mr. Roosevelt 58.4 per 
cent to Dewey's 45.9, the other .7 per 
cent going to minor candidates. As the 
questioning of Gallup concluded,. Ander- 
son disclosed that four government ex- 
perts are analyzing the Gallup records. 
Their reports will help the committee 
determine the legitimacy of the Gallup 
methods. 


The OPA Tells Why 


Christmas was a day Al Escarraz would 
remember. Al's Food Mart, on East 


customers swarmed the store from éarly 
moming to midnight.. When the doors 
closed at last, Als shelves had. been 























Newsweek—DeMoreland 


3,000 pounds of sugar, 150 pounds of 
butter—all he had. 

Behind the locust-like invasion was the 
OPA’s Christmas Eve announcement of 
stricter rationing rules. Utility meats and 
five canned vegetables were no longer to 
be point-free; butter was to rise from 20 
to 24 points per pound; all but one of the 
current sugar’ stamps were to be can- 
celed; so were all pre-December red and 
PeTibe some. at the Chicago ‘grec 

scene at grocery re- 
curred on a smaller scale remit the 
country. Reconnoitering for stores open 
during the one-day interim between the 
OPA’s announcement and its taking ef- 


fect, ner ag coe a ‘twofold o 
counterattack: stocked up on : 
foods no to be point-free and (2) al 
they unloaded red and blue stamps about @ 4... 
to be invalidated. In- some .cases they slau 
were later abetted by grocers who arbi both 
trarily extended the Dec. 26 deadline oo 1... 
the excuse that they had received no of- 
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Is There a Shortage? Before the dras lB, 
tic orders were annoi the OPA had age 





to win another round in the continuing 
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which directs distribution of food. Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director Fred M. 
Vinson supported the OPA view that ra- 
tioning improves distribution by the mere 
device of limiting the amount people can 


producing areas to other sections of the 
country. Further, the OPA was anxious 
about the hoarding of items in which 
there was no great surplus—particularly 
canned goods and sugar. 

On the other hand, the WFA—headed 
by Marvin Jones, an old friend of the 
farmer—argued that substitutes were 
available to replace local or temporary 
shortages: Its view was that there is no 
over-all food shortage. Last summer, the 
WFA won part of its fight when utility 
grades of meat were taken off rationing. 
But now they were back. 

Threaded through the entire WFA 
policy was the fear that unnecessary ra- 
tioning would build up surpluses that 
would, with the end of the war in Europe, 
depress producer prices. Furthermore, 
out-and-out opponents of rationing con- 
tend that the very placing of point values 
on a commodity psychologically increases 
the demand for it, causing shortages in- 
stead of solving them. 

Anxiously studying nationwide reac- 
tion, OPA officials crossed their fingers 
and hoped for the best. Admittedly theirs 
had been a drastic action—a brand-new 
headache for housewives and storekeep- 
ers alike. In order to combat news leaks 
of the impending change (see Periscope), 
they had made the move precipitately 
a and with no explanation. But once the 
“land initial shock was past last week, the 
agency followed through with a detailed 
justification of its new program: 








is of Meat: These factors brought the re- 

they um of utility meats to the ration list and 
4 of the increase in point values of some meats 
- d already on it: (1) a drop of about 2,000,- 
‘ ne ‘4 000,000 pounds in the total estimated 
aa 99g 1945 meat supply, 22,890,000,000 
f the @ Pounds compared with 25,282,000,000 
r a pounds in 1944; (2) increased consump- 
iar ol tion per capita—148 pounds in 1944 com- 


pared with 127 B irsae in prewar years; 
(8) a serious maldistribution, with short- 
ages most severe in the nonproducing 
areas, particularly east of the Mississippi. 
Control of the situation was considered 
impossible, with only 37 per cent of the 
meat supply rationed. Under the new 
program 85 per cent of the total supply 
will be covered. The OPA estimates that 
it will take several months to move meat 
through regular trade channels, range to 
slaughterhouse, packer to retailer. At best 
both civilians and the armed forces will 
have to get along with less meat; esti- 
mated per capita yearly consumption will 
cut to prewar levels. 


Butter: The chief factor in the short- 
age of butter—now at an all-time low for 
war iod—is the tremendous 





‘mount of fluid milk being canned or , 
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battle with the War Food Administration, 
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buy, thus forcing supplies to move from ° 





Guns vs. Food for the Freed 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


‘The Allies now ‘have a greater 
tonnage in ocean-going cargo ships 
than the entire world, until a few 
months ago, had ever known. But 
cargo tonnage is now as critically 
scarce as it has been at any time during 
this war. 

This want in the midst of unprece- 
dented plenty is traceable to two basic 
causes: 

1—The European war is behind 
schedule, and its needs have been 
aggravated by the material lost in the 
German counteroffensive and expend- 
ed in stemming it. 

2—The Pacific offensives are ahead 
of schedule. Their needs are aggra- 
vated because the logical next steps 
require larger forces, longer com- 
munication lines, and thus more cargo 
ships. 

The word “schedule” is used loose- 
ly. “Expectation” would be more ac- 
curate—the expectation of perhaps 
three months ago as to Europe -and 
six months ago as to the Pacific. 

The result is a double squeeze on 
shipping, éspecially on dry cargo ton- 
nage. 

The first victims are the civilians in 
the liberated areas of Europe—or the 
Allies which are trying to pacify and 
stabilize these areas. Greece, Italy, 
and Belgium need more food badly. 
Within a few weeks, France and Bel- 
gium will require raw materials to 
keep their factories going. All the lib- 
erated areas desperately need railroad 
rolling stock, trucks, steel to rebuild 
bridges, and other aid in restoring in- 
ternal transportation. These are im- 
portant, first, to minimize political dis- 
turbances and, second, to convert man- 
power and manufacturing facilities 
into Allied assets. 


At the moment, these needs must 
be subordinated to the exigencies of 
battle. But, one may ask: If the Ger- 
man counteroffensive is beaten back, 
why not settle down to a sort of block- 
ade of the Reich? The answer is in two’ 
parts: (1) Until Germany has been 
defeated, the forces needed to finish 
the Pacific war cannot be released and 
(2) Germany's capacity not only to 
resist but to recuperate has been dem- 
onstrated and may, in the breathlessly 
fast race among scientists, lead to the 
development of new weapons which 
will make its eventual defeat not only 


-much more costly but perhaps impos- 


sible. And always there is the chance 


that, in a long war, one of the present 
Allies may falter or fall out with the 
others. 

Likewise, as to the Pacific, one may 
ask: If we are ahead of schedule, why 
not resf on our oars for a few months? 
Again, the answer lies in the capacity 
of the enemy to recuperate and to per- 
fect his defenses. Take one example: 
Japanese air power. It has been beaten 
down. Its present weakness seems to 
be due at least partly to a shortage of 
well-trained pilots. New and better 
Japanese planes have appeared. Given 
a respite in which to make these in 
quantity and to train pilots to handle 
them, Japan would be able to increase 
its defensive air strength rapidly. 

Yet, at the same time, food and 
other necessities for the liberated areas 
cannot be neglected. These requisitions 
bear the endorsements not only of hu- 
manitarianism, but of military neces- 
sity, of economic and military fore- 
sight, and of practical politics. 

A number of measures already have 
been taken to increase the available 
dry-cargo tonnage. In each theater a 
shipping expediter has been appointed 
to see that ships are released and sent 
back immediately and that ships are 
not loaded in American ports until it 
is reasonably certain that they can 
discharge their cargoes promptly when 
they reach their destinations. Recently 
it was estimated that the military use 
of dry-cargo tonnage could be _in- 
creased 25 per cent by eliminating 
“hoarding” by theater commanders. 
But studies by the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration indicate that most of this 
so-called “hoarding” was due to un- 
foreseeable or unavoidable lack of port 
or storage facilities and that perhaps 
not more than a 10 per cent loss was 
legitimately attributable to the com- 
manders themselves. 


Tonnage can be reclaimed, of 
course, by cutting down nonessential 
cargoes for American, British, and 
neutral civilians. Some can be released 
by mobilizing more small ships to 
carry food from Africa and from 
Britain, where some reserves are now 
quite large, to the Continent. 

But it now seems unlikely that 
enough shipping can be recovered by 
measures of efficiency and economy to 
solve completely the dilemma of the 


Allied military and political high com- 


mands, if the European war continues 
beyond early spring. 
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"Tell me, Horace, are we the only ones who have to use 
an old-fashioned contraption like this to keep us work— 
ing together?" 


"No, Herbert, humans have something they call shorthand, 
and it makes the man and his secretary entirely depend- 
ent upon each other. Shorthand is old fashioned, too 


..and thats no yoke | 


"Double, double, toil and trouble!" Why put up with 
antiquated, time-wasting, two person dictation when the 
Dictaphone Method enables you and your secretary to work 
independently? You dictate while she transcribes — and 
you both get more work done, quicker, easier, more 
efficiently. 








* Let us show you the familiar 
Dictaphone Acoustic type Dictaphone 
dictating machine with speaking tube or the new 
Electronic models, with a desk microphone or hand 
microphone for Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. 
Using Electronic equipment, you can record both ends of 
telephone calls and, under proper conditions, over—the- 
desk conversations. Either type helps you keep | 
on top of your job. Descriptive literature 
on request. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. In 
Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., S6 
Richmond St. West, Toronto 2, Ont. 





*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dic- 
tating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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dehydrated for overseas military use. The _ 


supply of milk for butter making has 
been cut into b the increased production 
of condensed, , and evaporated milk 
and ice cream for the military. In addi- 
tion civilian consumption of fluid milk 


‘was much larger during 1944—191 quarts 


per person compared to a prewar rate of 
158 quarts. 

With butter production thus curtailed, 
stocks dropped sharply. The point value 
of 20 per pound proved too low to permit 
a fair distribution of what small supply 
there was. 

By raising point values the OPA hopes 
to hold down consumption in surplus 
areas and thus force producers to seek 
more distant markets. 


Commer Goods: Civilians mauve dipen 
overbuying asparagus, peas, snap s, 
com, and spinach—the five vegetables 
taken off the ration list in September. 
The purchasing pace was so swift the 
total supply threatened to disappear five 
to six months before the new pack be- 
came available. Unlike meats, the supply 
of canned vegetables existing at the end 
of one pack year must last until the next. 

Another drain on supplies: Although 
military requirements on all processed 
foods—vegetables, fruit, and juices—took 
only 25 per cent of the 1943-44 pack, 
ae will take 41 per cent of the 1944-45 
pack. Hence the OPA decision to. put 
these canned vegetables back under 
ration. 


Sugar: Stocks at the end of the year 
were estimated at only 1, om 000 ew 
461,000 tons less than at th 
of 1944. This drop, it in + 
shortages, developed because of four 
basic reasons: (1) more sugar was given 
out for home canning than was intended; 
(2) beet-sugar production was 500,000 
tons under normal because of manpower 
troubles and the switching of acreage to 
other production; (3) 900,000 tons were 
diverted to industrial alcohol production 
because of the grain shortage, and (4) 
ships were not available in unlimited 
numbers to import an adequate supply. 


Stamps: Cancellation of red and blue 
stamps validated before December fol- 
lowed as an inevitable uence of 
the over-all food shortage. Su of the 
affected foods for 1945, the OPA ex- 
plained, will be down to. a level which 
simply will not permit use of both 1944 
and new 1945 stamps. For. example, 
enough blue stamps alone were on hand 
to use up about three months’ supply of 


Pp foods. By invalidating the old 
stamps—which were tly ‘not need- 
ed at the time they hewn: been used 


—the OPA hoped to see that each consum- 
er got a fair share of 1945's food. 

€ As a year-end climax to its ration news, 
the OPA on Dec. 80 announced ‘that no 
new shoe stamp would be validated, un- 
der present plans, until “sometime next 
summer”—a ruling ‘that would: make the 
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ration rate three pairs per person every 


two years instead of the current two pairs 
per . But the OPA statement, issued 
jointly with the War Production Board, 
foresaw no cancellation of shoe stamps 
now valid. 


The Kriegsmarine Escape 


Beyond the electrified barbed-wire 
fence the barren hills and scrub cactus of 
the Arizona desert stretched desolately 
as far as the eye could see. Mexico lay 
200 miles to the south—for_the foot trav- 
eler a hazardous journey at best, but for 
a prisoner-of-war one infinitely worth 
while as a roadway to freedom. 

The 4,000 inmates of the Papago Park 
internment camp-—seagoing personnel 
made captive in the course of three years’ 
naval warfare with the Nazis—well know 
the possibilities of escape to the border. 


So did Col. William A. Holden, the camp’ 


commander: Twice in the past unsuc- 
cessful breaks had been made. But the 
wanderlust of his Nazi charges was only 
one of his headaches. The camp seethed 
with unrest. Last March, for example, a 
prisoner had been found hanged under 
mysterious circumstances; presumably he 
was a Gestapo victim. 

Tonight, Dec. 23, was another case in 
point. Word of Marshal von Rundstedt’s 
offensive on the western front had come 
to the American southwest. Arrogantly 
the prisoners streamed from their bar- 
racks. Singing and_ shouting, they 

in defiant demonstration round 
and round the camp. Clubs and tear gas 
brought them to order. The incident 
seemed closed. 


Into the Night: But the next night told 
another story. The excitement and _ its 
aftermath served a clever purpose: It 
covered up the mass flight of 25 prisoners, 
twelve of them officers, the rest enlisted 
men. Camp officials soon found the es- 
cape route—a 250-foot-long tunnel so 
small a normal-sized man would barely 
be able to snake through. It wound as 
deep as 15 feet through solid rock under 
a drainage ditch. The entrance, hidden 
by shrubs, was close to an officer com- 
—* the. exit, well beyond the 8-foot- 

igh camp fence, was near an irrigation 
canal. 

To dig the tunnel, the Nazis had ap- 
parently ‘wang omy ordinary coal shovels 
used to fuel barracks stoves. They had 
sr the rock they took out and 

istributed it over the camp’s gravel 
paths, and they had taken heavy packs of 

, Cigarettes, clothes, and medical 
supplies to help them in the long get- 
away. All the missing men were skilled 
technicians or high-ranking officers and 
spoke English, French, or Spanish. 
were well fitted for leading parts 
in a “very intensified program” of Ger- 
man espionage and sabotage in the West- 
em Hemisphere recently uncovered by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
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bing your dental plates with ordinary 
cleansers that scratch your plate material. 


N°? IT’S NOT the caltdle smoke that’s 
bothering her, Mister Man. It’s some- 

thing you may never have thought of... | Such scratches make it easier for food 
Denture Breath! Avoid offending this particles and film to collect faster, cling 
way. Don’t trust brushing and scrub i tighter, causing offensive Denture Breath. 


PLAY SAFE 
Do This Every Day! 


SOAK YOUR PLATE IN POLIDENT 


pot eS 


No brushing 





place. With worn-down ridges, of course, 
your plate loosens. But, since there is no 
need for brushing when using Polident— 
there’s no danger. And, besides, the safe 
Polident way is so easy and sure. 


What's more... your plate material is 
60 times softer than natural teeth, and brush- 
ing with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth pow- 
ders or soaps, often wears down the delicate 
fitting ridges designed to hold your platg in 
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Later: That’s better! No offensive Denture Breath now . . . he’s one of the PAPER 
delighted millions who have found Polident the new, easy way to keep Packs a 
dental plates and bridges sparkling clean, odor-free. If you wear a remov- WAR 
able bridge, a partial or complete dental plate, play safe. Use Polident PUNCH 
every day to help maintain the original natural appearance of your dental Save 
plate—costs less than 1¢ a day. All drug counters; 30¢, 60¢. “.” a it 
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TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
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NOW! o mode! for 


every type of correctable 
hearing loss ! 


Zenith Radionic Hearing Aids with 
New Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord 


@ Think of it! No matter what your type 
of correctable hearing loss, you can now 
get a Zenith model designed to restore you 
to the world of sound. And it will be as 
little noticeable as eyeglasses—thanks to the 
Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord which 
blends with any complexion . . . enables you 
to wear a hearing aid with poise and con- 
fidence. 


Ask the Zenith dispenser near you for a 
free demonstration. Find out about the ex- 
clusive external tone control which enables 
you to adjust your Zenith for different 
voices and surroundings as easily as you 





focus binoculars. No obligation! Send cou- « 


pon for free litera- 
ture and name of 








nearest dispenser. 
3 NEW * 
MODELS 


1 Model A-2-A. New, improved. model of 
at famous, nationally standard 

ith for the person Seecege hearing 
loss. New, patented ‘Prentiss Tube’’ brings 
clarity and volume rahgeé with low battery — - 
consumption. Complete, ready to wear, 
only $40. 


2. Medel A-3-A. New Air-Conduction Zenith. 
A brand new, super-power instrument with 
tremendous volume in reserve to assure max- 
imum clarity and tone quality even under 
the most difficult conditions! This special 
model complete, ready to wear, only $80. 


3 Model 8-3-A. New Bone-Conduction 
Zenith. A new, powerful precision instru- 
ment created specially for the very few who 
cannot be helped by any air conduction aid. 
Exclusive Zenith “Stator Mount” automat- 
ically warns when headband pressure ex- 
ceeds normal adjustment. Complete, ready 


»’ 


pao PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL -—= 


Zenith Radio ion, Dept. Nw-14 
P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please send me free literature about Zenith 


Radionic Hearing Aids— with aame 
and address of nearest Zeni ; 
NY 
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revealed ‘this week. Director a. Edgar 


- Hoover warned of the Nazi plot in an- 


nouncing the arrest of two Nazi agents 
who had landed on a lonely Maine beach 
from a German submarine on Nov. 29. 
The pair had made their way on foot to 
Bangor, then by train to Boston and New 
York, where they were caught. 


‘ Thorn in the Flesh: Within a few 
days of their escape from Papago Park, 


~ six Germans were captured. But chief 


among those at large was Capt. Jiirgen 
Wattenberg, one of. the shrewdest and 
most reckless Nazi officers in or out of 
captivity. Once executive officer of the 
Graf Spee, he was interned in Argentina 
after the pocket battleship was 

in December 1939, but he soon escaped. 
Two years later the Allies seized him 
again, this time in command of a 
U-beat. 

Since his arrival in this country in late 
1942, the tall, blue-eyed Kriegsmarine 
officer has been a thorn in the flesh of 
every American prisoner-of-war camp 
commander unfortunate enough to count 
him among the inmates. His ance 


appear: 
would. -inevitably bring rioting, blood- 


shed, and sometimes even. murder. When 
he was always innocence it- 
self, affable, yet careful to absolve him- 
self of any Tesponsibility. Harassed of- 
ficials transferred him from one place 
to another; trouble went with him. 
Early.in 1944 Wattenberg was moved 
pago Park. Within two weeks dis- 
ee ne among the naval officers and _rat- 
ings began to deteriorate. Disturbances 
seemed to center around an elderly petty 
officer to whom other inmates, Watten- 
berg included, paid much respect.. Rumor 
had it that the man was a high Nazi 
party official, holder of the coveted 
Blutorden (Order ofthe Blood) piven 
only to participants inthe Munich - 
hall putsch of 1928. : 
Again Wattenberg managed to avoid 
any apparent connection with the in- 
subordination and rioting that arose. 
Placed in solitary confinement, he pro- 
tested, claiming that under the Geneva 
Convention: su 
inflicted only after court-martial. 
Because there was no evidence against 
him that would stand up in court, Papago 
Park officials hit upon the idea of jplac- 
ing him and other: emakers, 25 in 


punishment could be 


all, in a separate compound. Such con- 
finement was no longer solitary and thus 
permissible under the rules of the Con- 


vention. But it fell in with the wily cap- 
tain’s plot; mass eScape plans were made 
easier: The segregated group fled in a 
body. With Wattenberg also went the 
top-drawer Blutorden Nazi. 


She Who Laughs Last 


Two years ago when Mrs. Mary C. 
Dondero, Democratic member of the City 


Council, ran for mayor of Portsmouth, _ 


N. H. (wartime. population 28,000), she 
lost by 100 votes. She ran again in No- 
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: Associated Press 
Mrs. Dondero has the last word 


vember but again appeared to have lost, 
this time by 8 votes. Last week a re- 
count told a different story.. Mrs. Dondero, 
50, a former beauty-prize. winner and 
mother of four daughters, had edged 
out Ira A. Brown, Republican, by 7 votes: 
Mrs. Dondero 2,117; Brown 2,110. 

The new mayor will commute three 
days a week to Concord, the state capital, 
for the November election also sent her 
back to the State House of Representa- 
tives for her fifth term. 


Wreck on the Marshes | 


The first section of the Pacific Limited 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad headed 
west out of Ogden, Utah, at 5:38 a.m. 
for San Francisco last Sunday, carrying 
holiday passengers. Fog hung over the 
marshland border of the Great Salt Lake 
as the train went through Bagley Station 
20 miles west of Ogden. Ahead,.a freight 
train signaled it was having mechanical 
trouble, and the Limited slowed down to 
give the forward crew time to make re- 


pairs. 

Before the Limited got up full speed 
again, ‘the second section of twenty mail 
anc express cars, running twelve minutes 
behind the first, sped through Bagley. 
Before its engineer, James McDonald, 
could heed a warming flare, his locomo- 
tive crashed into the rear of the first sec- 
tion, telescoping eleven cars of both 
trains and ing three off the 7-foot- 
high roadbed into marshes. The tragic 
year-end wreck—the worst of 1944—took 
a heavy toll: 
€ Railroad officials announced 48 deaths, 
including 29 servicemen. U al esti- 
mates put the total at above 50. More 
than 80 were injured. 

@ An entire family, Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy 
Porter and their two daughters, of Sparks, 


Nev., were killed. 
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Long bef OTE Lord Howe lost Philadelphia for the British, the tensed arm 
and mallet symbolized the craft of the gold beater... Today it might well suit the 


Inquirer which assays truth in news, spreads it wide with strength and skill... wins 
confidence and custom with the quality of its product, and begets custom for 

any good product sponsored in its columns among an audience able to appreciate 
quality, and quick to acknowledge it. ..With past prestige upheld by present 


performance, The Inquirer is Philadelphia’s first medium, for news and advertising. 


The Pituladelohia Bronirer 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 








Front Man 


Many of Paul A. Porter's friends shook 
sympathetic heads when President Roose- 
velt appointed him chairman of the strife- 
ridden Federal Communications Com- 
mission. But almost everyone, including 
the former chairman James L. Fly, ap- 
proved the choice. Porter himself was 
an rturbed. Since 1932 he has held half 

ozen tough government posts, and as 
: network attorney he was familiar with 
FCC operations. Last week he took up a 
novelty pencil 2 feet long which some- 
one had left on his desk, and noted: 


What portion of spectrum will television 
occupy? Be ready for postwar period, but 
concentrate first on war problems such as 


Army, Navy, FBI proposals. Top-rank con-. 


sideration for frequency modulation, inter- 
national communications. Foreign broadcast- 
ing primarily a government function, domes- 
tic is not. Get Congress to develop a philoso- 
phy toward communications. 


There seemed to be no doubt Porter 
would receive Senate approval. Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee which must pass on Porter’s suit- 
ability, intimated he would not oppose 
confirmation, but he did admit to some 
qualms, chiefly apprehension that Porter 
might be too sympathetic toward big 
radio chains. , 


When he was 15, Porter’s mother got 
him a job as reporter on The Winchester 
(Ky.) Sun. Starting at 5 a.m. on The 
Sun, Porter wrote copy furiously for three 
hours, then rushed to classes at Kentucky 
Wesleyan College. 

Then, while studying law at the Uni- 
versity ‘of Kentucky, Porter worked as 
The Lexington Herald’s city editor. 
Graduating in 1928, he began practice 
in Winchester, his home town since boy- 
hood. (His. birthplace: Joplin, Mo., Oct. 
6, 1904.) His first political appointment 
was as chairman of the Clark County, 
Ky., Al Smith campaign. That year the 
county went Republican for the first 
time since the Civil War. 

General Ne » Inc., hired Porter 
as a lawyer-joumn in 1929 and sent 
him to edit the chain's La Grange, Ga., 
News. Porter’s edict that no canned 
editorials be printed led him to his first 
government job. Several ¢olumns he 
wrote on cotton in 1933 so impressed 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace that he summoned Porter to Wash- 
ington as a special legal assistant. 

Porter was with the ag four 
years, during two of he was ex- 
ecutive assistant to Administrator eee 
C. Davis of the Agricultural Adj 
Administration. There he esta ished : 
reputation as a fast-moving executive 


and a sharp-eyed counselor on both legal . 


and public-relations problems. A power- 








‘Acme 
For Reborn France: Henri Bonnet, former Commissioner of Information under 
de Gaulle, takes over as Ambassador to the United States. With his wife, Bonnet 


arrived last week. 





for collecting and 
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ful man, 6-feet-4 inches tall and weighing 
200 pounds, with a quick wit a wilt 
and passing on amusing 
anecdotes, Porter was a valuable front 


man. 


Call of the CBS: In 1937 Harry 
Butcher, top - Columbia Broadcasting 
System representative in Washington, 
was looking for a Washington counsel 
for the network. On the recommendation 


-of Davis he chose Porter. Porter and 


Butchet became fast friends. But when 
Davis was appointed to the National 
Defense Advisory Committee in = 
1940, he borrowed Porter to pastor his 
adviser. Six months later, 

NDAC gave way to the Office of PPrden 
tion Management, Porter returned to 
CBS. Shortly after Pearl Harbor, Leon 
Henderson asked him to join the Office 
ATM comer” said: Porter, “i 

“Til come er, you give 
me a definite assignment and full au- 
thority to carry it out.” 

Henderson decided to grant both of 
his requests.. The assignment which he 
elected for Porter was one of the toughest 
jobs in the entire price control set-up 
rent control. Porter established rent cell. 
ings that landlords haven’t yet been able 
to penetrate legally. In June 1948 Marvin 
Jones him as associate War Food 
Administrator, but he had soca: 2 cr 
in this post before he was moved 
Assistant Director of Economic 
tion under Fred M. Vinson. Here 
he s into the front office to 
and y. He framed the sensational 


Vinson directive aimed at forcing manu-— 


clothes and fewer luxury goods. 


The P. s Mi Early 
1944 evn ee C. Walk- 
er began looking around for a man to 
succeed the venerable Charlie Michelson 
as public-relations director of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 
Early, President Roosevelt's army, 
suggested Porter. Walker's further in 
quiries evoked a hearty sc vies of mong 
Porter knew radio as well as the press. 
He could write or make a smart 
He had political sense. Both the New 
Dealers and the 


facturers to make more cheap work 
in 


and changed his mind. So Porter went 
to the National Committee as the team- 
mate of its new chairman, Robert E. 


Hannegan 
In his favorite bar at the National Press 
Club, Porter told friends 
taking the 


his wife had op 
arduous FCC post. Whine aoe te 
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WHACK! And you nail up another license plate on the garage 
wall. Quite a while since the old bus was. new! And it’s been a 
long time, too, since we talked about some of the De Soto “firsts” 

- floating power, fluid drive, superfinished parts, safety-steel 
bodes: It’s longer still—sixteen years—since we bucked into a 
tough, competitive field with this sole idea: to make a better car. 
De Soto skills are now going into bomber sections, airplane 
wings, guns and other war goods. We're glad we built De Sotos 
to endure. When the time comes, decide on De Soto. 


DE SOTO DIVISION +- CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Tune in Major Bowes, every Thursday, 9:00 to 9:30 p. m. EWT 
BACK THE ATTACK-BUY MORE WAR BONDS THAN BEFORE 
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As Tribal God of the Herrenvolk, 
Hitler Vows Unyielding Warfare 


Himmler Is Running the Reich, 
But High Nazis Honor the Fuhrer 
in Solemn Propaganda Rites 


The German drive in the west is pri- 
marily intended to prolong the war in a 
military sense. But it is also designed to 
stren the fighting spirit “as will of 
the an By all indications it 
has succeeded in doing just that. For that 
reason, despite the fact that German 
propaganda often sounds ludicrous to 
Britons and Americans, the course it takes 
is h important in its bearing on the 
" ea va f th thi anda 

t turn of the year Is propag 
campaign reached.a peak. Field Marshal 
Rundstedt issued an order of 


the ie, to his troops to fight on. Propa- 
= a Minister Joseph Goebbels called 

even greater resistance. Reichsmarshal 
Hermann Goring greeted the Luftwaffe. 

Then German radio announcers stut- 
tered and stumbled as they gave out the 
news that Hitler would speak. The impli- 
cation was that just by proving -he still 
existed Hitler was winning a notable vic- 
t the Allies. And when the 
Fibrer hi himself went on the air at ex- 
actly five minutes past midnight on New 
Year's morning, the harsh voice and the 
low-comedy Austrian accent sounded 
genuine.. 

But the was not much in the 
Fihrer’s style. There were only a few 
references to the * ewish-international 
world conspiracy.” bulk of the talk 
was a rather closely seasoned plea to the 





ax ~ 
Hitler emerges from the Nordic mists to urge the Germans to fight on 


the Nazis support by quoting the various 
Allied suggestions for tying Germany 
down after the war. The Fihrer also 
promised that the war would end in 1946 
—in a Nazi victory. 

This reappearance by Hitler was ap- 
parently a sort of command performance. 
It did not seem to imply that he was re- 
suming active direction of scstagge hd 
other affairs, although Supreme Alli 
Headquarters last week credited him with 
at least inspiring the current offensive. . 


Cubbyhole Valhalla: But the man 
actually running the Reich at present is 
still Heinrich Himmler, the Gestapo chief. 
More and more Hitler has been receding 
into the Nordic mists from which he may 
emerge to-make a rare speech. The idea 
seems to be to transform the Fihrer into 
a sort of. Wagnerian god. Just before the 
New Year address, made a 
major contribution to this deification. In 
an article in the magazine Das Reich, he 
told how Hitler grew in omniscience in a 
cu Valhalla: 

@ “It the world really knew what Hit- 
toe bent give it td poo hse 
affection is bentowel sot on his 
own people but beyond that, to mee whole 
of mankind, it would even at this late 
hour forsake its false gods and make 


him the object of its adulations. 


everything. 
deception, of 
a aie cross his lips. He is truth 
erWe: has not aged the Fihrer any 


more than it has all the other who 
have to bear its burden. _he stoops 


man. 

@ “Nothing remains +hidden. from him; 
both good and bad developments are 
told to Tien. The Fuhrer is the master of 


cal methods they adopt in their policy 
and in the conduct of the war. 

¢ Sates etyle of Sap SR s Sota pee 
of personal simplicity . ... His bedroom 
is not, much larger than a compartment 
of an express train and is equipped. only 


‘with a camp bed and a small table on 


which memoranda, maps, and statistics 
are piled high.” 


Governments Two 
It was the inevitable next step in the 


+ tragedy of Poland, and the Soviet-spon- 


olish Committee of National Lib- 
eration took it. On New Year's Eve in 











_ 3. Someone who really needs it will get this... 4. And you won't risk being stranded far from home! 


Last year thousands of winter-vacationists had needs are even heavier. And the Office 
to wait weeks for reservations home. of Defense Transportation has already 
Many stayed up all night at railroad announced that there will be no extra 
ticket-offices in order to be first in line train service for those who may be stranded. 


next morning. So pleasure travel—much as we regret 


The travel situation will be just as bad to say so—is still something to look for- 
this year—maybe worse—for military . ward to rather than enjoy right now! 


* Keep on Buying War Bonds — Keep on Keeping Them! * 


PULLMAN 


For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger transportation 
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as the provisional government of Poland. 
Soviet recognition was sure to follow. 
That brings the Allies face to face with 
the dilemma they have so long struggled 


maintaining relations with one Polish gov- 
ernment and Russia with another. 

In the Cabinet formed by the new 
Lublin government, four belonged to the 
Communist Workers’ party; five, includ- 
Minister 
Edward Boleslaw Osupka (alias Moraw- 
ski), were dissident members of the So- 
cialist party, and five others were from 
the Peasant party. Gen. Michael Zymier-~ 
ski (alias Rola) was named Minister of 
War. Boleslaw Berut, head of the Na- 
tional Council, was proclaimed President 
of Poland. 


Deaf Ears 


Last week, Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
warned the French against going too far 
in purging collaborationists: “As for the 
drama of 1940, there were many differ- 
ences then between men and groups. I 
did not go to Vichy then, but many who 
were there believed that they were serv- 
ing their country in their own ways. It 
was possible to have different conceptions 
of serving one’s country. Today there is 
only one thing that counts—acts and serv- 
ice to the country.” 

But in Southwestern France a mob 
~egged on by resistance leaders stormed 
the Alet jail and demanded the person of 
former Mayor Marcel Farge, reprieved 
from a death sentence by de Gaulle. 
When the crowd learned that Farge had 
been moved to another town, it seized 
four other prisoners under death sentence 


and shot them. 


Chiang’s Resolution 

Urging the Chinese to work harder and 
give more to the war, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek in a New Year message 


fe was able to launch a counteroffensive 
with “greater assurance of victory”—to 
convene a con: to write a democratic 
constitution which would transfer the 
power of government from the Kuo- 
mintang (Nationalist party) to the peo- 
ple. Probably this was a move to gain 
the support of the North China Com- 


munists. 


Promise in Norwegian 

Johan Nygaardsvold, Premier of the 
Norwegian Government-in-Exile, last 
week broadcast from London to his coun- 
trymen to assure them they had not been 
forgotten. His message was an answer to 
the pleas of the Norwegian underground 
for assistance in continuing its struggle 
against the Germans. It was also an out- 
line of the future which the «stocky, 
earnest Premier foresaw for his nation, 
now thefiig the But of five years of azi 





to avoid: Britain and the United States _ 


ised that he was ready—as soon as: 


NEWSWEEK 


Calling not only on the active forces 
of the interior but on all No to 
impede any withdrawal of the ans 
from their positions in the Far North, 
Neasuuedlt aléo asked the Allies to 
consider once more an invasion of Nor- 
way to cut off such a retreat. Then he 
stated that his government was 
that Germany should be severely pun- 


Associated Press 
Nygaardsvold reminds world of Norway 


ished for the devastation of the northern 
vince of Finnmark, now “a blackened, 
n waste with only chimneys left 
standing.” 
When the govern 
London, Nyg 
not attempt to im its) 
will resign at the first Cabinet meeting in 


Oslo and - pt parliamentary 
and porn elections. Finally, said 
the Premier, the government is pledged 
to a rapid trial of N ian traitors 
and the restoration of. a free Norwe- 


The Meanest Strike. 


The Lordon underground workers 
thought that if they had to work on 
Christmas they deserved at least two 
other holidays with pay. The London 
Passenger Transport Board thought other- 
wise, as did officials of the underground 
workers’ union. So on Christmas the men 
simply went on strike. 

_ Most Londoners had sympathized with 
the tube men, and few had taken the 
strike threat seriously. But carly on the 
morning of Dec. 25, sympathy quickly 
tongealed when men and women on their 
way to work or celebration found under- 
ground gates barred. Nurses at Charing 
Cross Hospital had to walk in from 
Hampstead, 4 miles away, before the 
sun rose and the buses began their runs. 
Other workers plodded .across the city or 
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pooled their resources for a cab. At the | 


Ministry of Information a merry party 
of charwomen drove up grandly in a 
taxi. 

London’s red, double-decker buses 
were on a reduced holiday schedule, and 
long, unhappy queues formed at bus 
stops. The few motorists in the city 
made the un-British gesture of giving a 
lift to strangers. But many Londoners 
abandoned their Christmas plans, ‘ can- 
celed parties, and skipped the film they 
planned to take in at a West End theater. 
Servicemen on leave were stranded in 
their billets or in Red Cross clubs or 
spent the day on a glum round of the 
pubs. The Chelsea and West Ham United 
Football match, expected to draw a 
crowd of 30,000, was canceled. 

In the evening, miserable little groups 
clustered at the underground. gates, 
clutching tattered bags and rolls of bed- 
ding. They were the “regulars” who sleep 
nightly in the tube station shelters and 
who ‘were now refused admittance for 
the first time. That night they were 
moved to emergency shelters. But the 
next morning the men returned to work 
and ended what The London News 
Chronicle called “the meanest strike of 
the war.” 


Pattern of Hungary 
Allies Eye Regime as Precedent 
for Russian Policy on Austria 


The nations of the grand alliance last 
week approached another and 
the most important test of their solidarity. 
This time it was in Central Europe. The 
Red Army had already overrun most of 
Hungary, and a new government was 
formed there on Dec. 24 under Russian 
auspices. Both the Soviet military con- 
quest and diplomatic action in organiz- 
ing the new regime almost certainly fore- 
shadowed similar events in Austria in the 
near future. 

Though Hungary declared war on the 
United States and Britain, it does not 


have the same importance for the western - 


powers as does Austria, whose independ- 
ence was guaranteed jointly by Russia, 
Britain, and the United States at the 
Moscow conference. Furthermore, it has 
been generally understood that the three 
powers will jointly occupy and adminis- 
ter Austria. An Allied commission in Lon- 
don is at present working: on this prob- 
lem, and on Dec. 29 a State Department 
official, John G. Erhardt, was appointed 
political adviser on Austria to Lt. Gen. 
= W. Clark, Allied commander in 
Italy. 

Thus the course which the Russians 
pursued in Hungary was important not 
only in itself but because of the prece- 
dents it set for Soviet action—and Allied 
ramifications—in Austria. That course, so 
far as it was disclosed to the western Al- 
lies (British and American correspondents 
asked but were refused permission to ac- 
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OVITAMIN SHOTS FOR TREES 


WILL BE NEEDED TO AVERT A TIMBER 


SHORTAGE, AND THUS PROTECT 
MILLIONS OF voBs. FACT OR 
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= CROPS: JOBS 


@ “JOB OR NO JOB?" 


THOUSANDS OF PAY-GHECKS WILL 
DEPEND UPON THIS FLOWER. BECAUSE 
IT HOLDS THE KEY TO AMERICA'S 
POSTWAR BUILDING BOOM. 


FACT OR FICTION? 
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@ SUNFLOWER COOKERY 
MAY CREATE A NEW INDUSTRY, WITH 
JOBS FOR MANY WORKERS 


FACT OR FICTION ? 


i 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1. Fact. Postwar construction will be geared 
to the flax crop on Northwest farms . . . for 
linseed oil, made from flax, is the world’s 
No. 1 source of paint. Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, a major carrier of the nation’s crop, is 
encouraging farmers to ‘“‘plant more jobs” 
—in added flax acreage—in 1945. 


2. Fact. A new food-oil, similar to olive oil, 
and a fine flour resembling buckwheat are 
now being made experimentally from sun- 
flowers grown on North Dakota farms served 
by Northern Pacific. 


3. Fact. Strawboard, made from surplus 
grain straws baled and shipped by farmers, ' 
adds more tham 800,000 tons yearly to U. S. 


paper box output. Northern Pacific hauled 


‘many carloads of straw destined to paper 


mills in 1944. 


@. Fiction. Under modern forest man 
ment (without benefit of vitamins), Pacific 
Northwest saw timber now standing is suf- . 
ficient to rebuild all of America’s 37,000,000 
homes! Northern Pacific is‘an important 
carrier of forest products. 


USE THIS TO “STUMP 
THE EXPERTS’ $ sens tor 


FREE 44-page FACT OR FICTION booklet. 
Fun and facts for everybody. Address Northern Pacific 
Railway, Room 962, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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company the Red Army into Hungary), 
was a model of moderation—almost of ap- 
peasement. ° 


“New Democratic Hungary”: The 
‘Russians left the bureaucratic machine 


practically undisturbed and officials un- - 


der the Regent, Admiral Nicholas Horthy 
—supposed to have been kidnaped to 
Germany—continue to function. Only in 
places where Horthy officials fled were 
new ones appointed. 

A government that seemed reasonably 


representative was formed. It was recog- 
nized by the Hungarian Minister to the 
Vatican, Baron Gabriel Apor, and appar- 
ently had the support of emigré move- 
ments. It first took shape between Dec. 
13 and 20, when elections were held in 
the Soviet-occupied territory for a “pro- 
visional national assembly” of 230 dele- 
gates. 

At the first session, Prof. Béla Zsédenyi 
of the Miskole Academy of Law was 
unanimously elected as president of the 
Assembly. In his inaugural address 


Newsweek, January 8, 1945 
Zsedenyi called on the Assembly to “lay 
the foundation for the création of a new 
democratic Hungary.” The delegates then 
passed a resolution proclaiming a “war of 
liberation” against Germany and calling 
for an armistice with the Allies. 


Generals and Communists: Next on 
Dec. 24, the Assembly chose a provisional 
government headed by Col. Gen. Béla 
Miklés, 54, former commander of the 
First Hungarian Army. Miklés a cool- 
headed career officer long known for his 


International 


Exit L. G.:. Last week David Lloyd 
George announced that on doctors’ or- 
ders he was retiring from the House of 
Commons while in the King’s New 
Year's Honors List he was named an 
Earl. He intends to take the title of Earl 
of Dwyfor after the stream running past 
his farm in Wales. As an obscure lawyer 
of 21 Lloyd George entered Parliament 
54 years ago. From 1908 to 1915 he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
terror of the propertied classes. The pic- 
ture at top left shows him with two 
guardians, on his way to present his 
budget in 1914. 

Enormously energetic, able, and irri- 
tating, he served as Prime Minister dur- 


ing the last war and at the Versailles 


Conference. Top right, Clemenceau 
points the way—as usual—to Lloyd 
George and Wilson. Now Lloyd George 
is an enthusiastic farmer and profe 
sional Welshman—as at the gathering 
of the bards and druids, lower left. 
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Mount Vernon has always won friends 


because of its mildness. So what was 





more natural than to make it milder 
than ever? That’s just what we’re 
doing, in the Mount Vernon being 
bottled today. Have you had an op- 
portunity to try it? There is, we be- 
lieve, a new delight waiting for you. 
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86.8 PROOF, 51% STRAIGHT WHISKEY, 49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS © NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 











‘Rubber Railroad” Delivers Shasta Dam a 


A new era is here in bulk transportation 


pei a pay-off story unique in the 
history of belt conveyor engineer- 
ing — challenged only by greater things 
to come. It’s the pay-off story of the 
original “rubber railroad” of Cali- 
fornia’s mammoth Shasta Dam — the 
world’s longest conveyor belt haulage 
agg that speeded construction of the 
am, 


When this gigantic project was still in 
the blueprint stage — world-famous 
Henry J. Kaiser O.K.’d the recom- 
mendation of the G.T.M. (Goodyear 
Technical Man) to install a 26-flight 


belt conveyor system. Transporting 
crushed rock ten miles from quarry to 
dam-site was its job. 


Some transportation engineers were 
skeptical. They knew of Goodyear’s 
success with one-mile runs. But a “rub- 
ber railroad” ten miles long? That was 
asking a lot of Goodyear ingenuity. 
Maybe it wasn’t practical! 


But Henry Kaiser had no doubts. He’d 
seen a Goodyear one-miler breaking 
haulage records on another Kaiser 


enterprise. And he’d been gratified by 


its amazingly low-cost-per-ton record 


So the “rubber railroad” was installed 
in 1940 — ten miles of Goodyear cor 
veyor belts — following foothills 
spanning rivers — bridging busy by 
ways. When it dumped its last loa 
four years later, this Shasta Dam “Mai 
Line” had hauled 12,700,000 tons 0 
aggregate with only 1/32 of an int 
cover wear. 


Engineers were amazed—now prophe 
even longer runs. Builder Kaiser wa 
pleased — wrote enthusiastically: “Tt 
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E LOGISTICS OF BELT TRANSPORTATION 


as specified by the GIN) 


RAPID LOADING AND DISCHARGE AT TER. 


TH 











MINALS — pendulum belts ; 
ood year belt line more than exceeded and mobile 


ur expectations as an extremely Stackers working with main lines permit 
tw-cost carrier of bulk materials. It the belt to follow the sh 
andled greater tonnage than antici- 
ated, yet we had no trouble, and not 
single belt had to be replaced.” 


———_——— 


‘ Ovel ohanial 
'"9 end—and + © load. 


nd thus Goodyear foretells the 
ture of bulk transportation. 
en-, twenty-, forty-mile runs— 
ll within the scope of a Goodyear 


It conveyor system. The G. T. M. 
Ivites your inquiries. Write 
bod year, Akron 16, Ohio, or Los 
hgeles 54, California, 





“and they lived happily ever after, 


Cynics to the contrary, endings in real 
life frequently turn out the way they do 
in story books. This story concerns the 
thousands of people afflicted with an 
incurable disease— pernicious anemia— 
who are now leading active, happy lives, 
thanks to the use of liver extracts. 

After it was known that liver contains 
a principle exceedingly active for treat- 
ing pernicious anemia, the problem was 
how to obtain this principle in a con- 
centrated form for injection. 


Realizing the benefits such an extract 
would bring, research workers at Lederle 
Laboratories planned and carried out a 
program of research which resulted not 
only in producing the desired concen- 
trate but also in making liver extracts 
available on a commercial scale. And 
through continuing research, Lederle 


has made further refinements of this 
product, so that today Solution LIVER 
EXTRACTS Lederleareaccepted through- 
out the world as an effective weapon 
against pernicious anemia and other con- 
ditions. The results these extracts 
give are so remarkable that pa- 
tients receiving regular injections 
under proper medical care may 
expect to live as long as the aver- 
age person in the same age group. 


Meanwhile, new uses for these 
liver extracts are continually bein 
discovered. They are saadoyal 
by physicians as an aid in the 
treatment of sprue, gout, obstet- 
ric and other anemias. The armed 
forces are using them for a variety 
of medical purposes. 


The development of LIVER 


EXTRACTS Lederle is just one of the nu- 
merous ways in which this progressive 
medical unit of American Cyanamid is 
helping to promote the efficiency of med- 
ical science in safeguarding human lives. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Two NEwswEEk correspond- 
ents send these accounts of the 
holiday season in the capitals 
of the greatest Allies of the 
United States—one from Lon- 
don and another from Moscow. 


Fog and Stained Glass: 
When Londoners looked out of 
their windows Christmas morn- 
ing, they thought snow had 
fallen during the night. Trees, 
hedges, and rooftops were all 
edged white. But like so many 
other things, this Christmas 
snow was ersatz. It was only 
heavy frost that whitened and 
outlined every leaf and twig. 

Nature was doing her best— 
the sun looked like a big red 
Christmas ball through a cur- 
tain of fog—but :t wasn’t good 
enough. By noon even Nature 
gave up the attempt. Fo 
closed in so tightly you coul 

y see the next lamppost. 
It was the coldest Christmas 
since 1890 (nineteen above at 
Kew). 

Presents, wrapped in paper 
saved through the war years, 
were few, shoddy, and high- 
priced. Everyone got % dis- 
proportion of books, one thing 
which is plentiful. Toys were the crudest 
‘wooden affairs, often rough and badly 
painted. Even decorations were syn- 
thetic; wisps of cotton and limp colored 
paper substituted for glittering balls 
on sickly little trees. Because of ration- 
ing, few people gave or received clothes. 
Costing only two coupons but as much 
as £5 ($20) in cash, gaily colored 
scarves were the favorite presents of 
those who could afford them. Even 
better were handbags for twelve guineas 
($50) or antique silver at astronomical 
prices. 

But if presents were few, food at 
least was plentiful. Everyone got a 
double meat and margarine ration, and 
| the children twice as much candy. 





St. Nicholas and Father Frost Are No War Casuiliies 





Oranges, a pound to every citizen, bring some 


Christmas cheer to Britain 


Oranges were generally available, 
though the orange queue at Selfridge’s 
reached all the way around the build- 
ing. The lucky ones got turkey and 
there was some beef and plenty of 
pork, ice cream, and Christmas pudding. 
Only liquor and beer were short. Packed 
pubs closed down early when the pumps 
went dry. 

GI’s in London were swamped with 
invitations—and, as usual, annoyed many 
hostesses by failing to turn up. Red 
Cross clubs outdid themselves in parties; 
Poles, Canadians, New Zealanders, 
Aussies, and French all had somewhere 


*'to go. 


Church bells rang and many churches 
held their first wartime midnight mass 


on Christmas Eve. Blackout $ 
curtains are hard to find for 
tall church windows, but this‘ 
time light could shine through. | 
Passersby, already heartened } 
by London’s dim “moonlight: ‘ 
ing,” were cheered by the il- - 
luminated stained glass. : 


Grandpa Frost; Compare: 
with Easter, Christmas was 
never a great festival in Rus- 

- sia, and those who celebrate it 
now do so according to the ok: 
calendar—that is, on Jan. 7. Sc: 
for them, New Year comes firsi 
and Christmas afterward. A 
Christmas tree in Russia is es- 
sentially a New Year’s tree, a: 
it is indeed called. Some 35.,- 
000 of them are being sold in 
Moscow these days. 

The cutting of Christma, 
trees is strictly regulated by 
license, as* was discovered ti. 
his embarrassment by an im 
portant member of the Britis}. 
Military Mission who went o1 
an outing into the country, cui - 
down a glorious Christmas tree, 
and dumped it in his automo 
bile. He was stopped outsid 
Moscow. and there was a row 
over this unlicensed use of su 
cialist property. 

Christmas, or rather New Year, trees 
are decorated here much as anywhere 
else, and the shops are selling large 
quantities—and not at very high price 
—of tinsel, glittering stars, glass bubbles. 
and Santa Clauses of every shape and 
size, called here Grandpa Frost. There 
are also sets of little colored electric 
lamps, complete with switch. 

Of Moscow’s 35,000 New Year trees, 
the biggest are at the children’s great 
New Year parties. Some of these are 
held in the principal public halls of the 
city. Others are in the open air in parks, 
where, despite the official blackout, 
colored bulbs will all be lit while a 
thousand youngsters will be swirling 
around on skates. 


Acme 








anti-German views, is an excellent horse- 
man who made his name in the cavalry 
but appreciates modern mechanized 
equipment. He is a typical soldier, 
patriotic and unpolitical, favoring a 
moderate constitutionalism. ss sone? as 
1940 he e out against the pro-Nazi 
Premier aie tena Dismissed on Oct. 


avowed Communists, three Socialists, 
and three members or sympathizers of 
the Smallholders’ party; the three groups, 
all illegal under the Horthy regime, had 
been closely allied since November 1943 
in a “National Front of Independence.” 
As Minister of Defense and Army Chief 
of Staff Miklés appointed Col. Gen. 


Janos Vérés, who followed him in going 

over to the Russians and is reputed to 

be one of the ablest officers in the Hun- 
garian Army. 

As Foreign Minister, Miklés named Ja- 

, nominally a 

Smallholders’ party, Gyén- 


nos Gyingyé 
member of 





gydsy, a writer and art critic, is generally 
regarded as a leftist. Under the Horthy 
regime he was sentenced to a long term 
in prison for Communist activities but 
escaped to Moscow, where he spent sev- 
eral years. He and the two Communist 
ministers are believed to be the Kremlin’s 
principal spokesmen within the new gov- 
ernment. 


On Suspicion 
In France, Belgium, and the Nether- 


lands, the fate of collaborators has been— — 
justly—unhappy. But ic fate of men and 
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Cranes 


Production Equipment 
for Foundries, 


_ Metalworking Plants, 


Food and 
Chemical Industries 





Service Equipment 
for Railroads, 
Busses, and Airlines 


Specially Engineered 
Machinery 








Production of an important part for the U. S. 
Army reached an all-time high when the Whiting 
Quickwork Stamping Trimmer went into action 
—in four months this machine has turned out 
500,000 pieces without a single rejection . . . accu- 
rately formed to +.003”. The Trimmer has been 
operating 16 hours a day, with no repairs. 


Such efficiency is the direct result of Whiting 
“know how.” For over 60 years, Whiting engi- 
neering and manufacturing skill has contributed 
mightily to America’s industrial supremacy, by 
building better machinery for better production. 
Whiting service is available to concerns (in 
widely diversified fields), on present and recon- 
version problems. Whiting Corporation, 15659 


Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 


EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRY 
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women who made honest mistakes or 
were falsely denounced by personal 
enemies or imprisoned by error has been 
—unjustly—just as unhappy. Last month 
in a sober, reasonable article one of the 
most powerful newspapers in Belgium 
pleaded the case of ali internees. On its 
front page, the Brussels Nieuwe Stand- 
aard, Flemish organ of the big Catholic 
party, gave this report on Belgian col- 
laborators, real and suspected: 

“We have already written repeatedly 
that it would be shameful to imitate in 
our country the barbarous technique of 
the Germans in regard to the treatment 
of prisoners . . . From the political stand- 
point it is an error to consider the in- 
ternees as animals and to treat them 
brutally, because not all will be sentenced 
to death, and many will have to be 
reintegrated with society sooner or later. 
It would be a gross psychological mis- 
take. to give them treatment now that 
will transform them later into a caste of 
‘eternally embittered people . . .” 

“During the resistance regime (im- 
mediately after liberation): uncounted 
numbers of men and women were treated 
inhumanly by their guards. A civilized 
being cannot be asked to forget the many 
cases of rape which occurred in the con- 
centration camps. Furthermore, the fact 
that packages of food sent to prisoners— 
a procedure officially permitted—were not 
accepied or did not reach their destina- 
tion is a proof of barbarity that even the 
Germans have avoided. These conditions 
however, belon€ to the past.” 


Black Holes of Belgium: “Jails are 
now used for concentration camps. They 
should be fairly comfortable but, . still, 
in some cells usually inhabited by four 
persons there are now eight to ten, and 
from 30 to 40 men are kept in one small 
room. Besides regular prisons, factories, 
barracks, and hangars are used. Some- 
times 600 men are confined together. 
The prisoners sleep on straw that is 
changed once or twice a month. Often 
they cannot even sit upright. In other 
places there is no means of sitting down, 
and the internees are forced to stand up 
or lie down night and day. 

“In some camps there is little drinking 
water . . . Toilets are inadequate, and 
men and women stand-in line night and 
day. In some places only pails are used, 
often one for 100 to 200 people. In some 
camps it is almost impossible for pris- 
oners to wash. In some there is no means 
of laundering, so that men and women 
wear the same underwear for a month. 

“In some camps pregnant women live 
among the others, in the same unhygienic 
conditions. Prisoners suffering from ve- 
nereal disease are isolated to some extent 
when they have submitted to examina- 
tion. Others live among the healthy in- 
mates, since no general examinations are 
given. 

“We have already spoken about the 
brutal cases of immorality and rape which 
occurred in the beginning, but the guards 
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are not the onl ly culprits. ‘Interned men 
and women find their way to each other 

. In several camps men and women 
of all ages live together. Young boys 
and girls in their critical years hear things 
from which they should be guarded. 
Fortunately in many camps reading is 
permitted. In some, women are allowed 
to knit. Rarely is a prisoner doomed to 
mat 








“Conditions described above will make ° 


you understand why many internees are 
extremely embittered.” 


Lend Fleece 


Two nationwide phenomena in France 
recently have puzzled both French ci- 
vilian and American Army officials; a 
black-market boom, especially in ciga- 
rettes, and an increase in fat money or- 
ders sent home by American soldiers. For 
weeks the criminal investigation division 
of the Army has been busy correlating 
the two. Stories of its findings have been 
trickling out; last week came full details 
of how American GI’s and officers have 
acted as supply agents for French black- 
market operations running into millions 
of. dollars. 

Gasoline and cigarettes are the top 
items on the black-market list, but the 
looting of Army property extends to 
trucks, post-exchange supplies, ordnance 
watches, and field glasses—and 95 per 
cent of the thefts are made by Army 
personnel. “People don’t steal bullets and 
tanks,” a realistic officer explained, “be- 
cause they can’t dispose of them.” But 
everything that they do steal, from soap 
to binoculars, quickly passes into black- 
market channels. 


Plunder Unlimited: To hijack ciga- 
rettes, soldiers flag down trains and ex- 
tract the load during the halt. Sometimes 
they use gasoline to simulate hotboxes on 
the freight cars, which are diverted to 
sidings and unloaded at leisure. Gasoline 
trucks are sometimes hijacked but if the 
drivers are cooperative they simply drive 
their trucks into underground garages, 
sell 1,000 gallons of gasoline for $5,000, 
or sell the truck as well and pocket an- 
other $1,000. In Paris alone, 2,000 mili- 
tary vehicles have been stolen. A steady 
supply of cigarettes (selling for about 5 
cents at post exchanges) has kept the 

et price pegged at 100 francs 
($2), while soldiers at the front went 
without. 

Some 700 officers and men charged 
with misappropriation of government 

, are held in one Paris detention 
In another, 181 enlisted men 


and three officers, members of two rail-' 


road battalions, who are accused of sell 
ing a whole trainloed of supplies are 


trial. Others, Negro tnd white: 


have already received sentences ranging 
from one year to life imprisonment. Less 
than 1 per cent of all American troops in 
France are implicated; some were small- 


time racketeers at home, but most are 











PIPE TYPES... .byf. TAYLOR 





THE SMOKING SNOB. Has his pipes exclusively designed, buys tobacco 
at $10 a pound. So concerned with pipe-smoking prestige—he 
misses out on pleasure. Someday he'll learn that any old pipe— 
packed with Briggs — provides the summit of smoking satisfaction! 






: TOON i Tee Oe oligos meee 

THE HAPPY CONVERT. Flirted with TARE for years, but 
couldn’t catch on. One day he tried Briggs. Now he’s wedded to a 
pipe—and Briggs—for life! Here’s why : Briggs is aged in casks of . 
oak for YEARS, extra-aged for extra flavor. Try Briggs— yourself! 








A LUXURY TOBACCO 
AT A POPULAR PRICE 


CASK-MELLOWED EXTRA LONG FOR EXTRA FLAVOR. 
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average GI's who with their spending 
power severely limited by the artificial 
exchange rate in France, were tempted 
by easy money. 

Most of the soldiers bought a few com- 
forts for themselves, then sent the rest of 
their profits home. One enterprising Army 
truck driver, though, decided to invest 
in a going business and bought a brothel. 
When MP’s picked him up, he was 
negotiating for a second purchase with 
profits from the first. 


Flight That Failed 


Churchill Visit Obtains Regency 
but Greek Factigns Fight On 


A razor-edged wind swept down the 
first snows from Mount Pentelikon and set 
church bells to clanging dismally. Bursts 
of gunfire punctuated the dreary day. 
These bad omens greeted Prime Minister 
Churchill and Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden when they arrived in Athens on 
Christmas to bring peace to warring 
Greece and salvage what they could of 
British prestige. 

Churchill’s first act was to call a meet- 
ing between the government of Premier 
George Papandreou and delegates of the 
insurgent, left-wing ELAS forces. The 
omens had been accurate; bad luck and 
ill will hampered Churchill’s efforts. A 
dynamite cache was discovered in the 
sewers under the Hotel Grande Bretagne, 
British and Greek Government headquar- 
ters. ELAS units fired on a British war- 
ship in Piraeus, port of Athens. A sniper’s 
bullet just ‘missed Churchill. 


Good for All: Then, in:a bare, unheat- 
ed room lit by hurricane lamps, Greeks 
of all political parties met face to face, 





News Ween 


under the chairmanship of 6-foot-6 Arch- 
bishop Damaskinos, the popular Primate 
of Greece. Churchill, in the uniform of an 
air commodore, told the delegates: 
“Whether Greece is a monarchy or a re- 
public is a matter for the Greeks alone to 
decide . . . All we wish you is good and 





“good for all.” 


The conferences were stormy, and de- 
nunciations shot back and forth, particu- 


- larly over the reconciliation terms sub- 


mitted by the ELAS: 40 to 50 per cent 
representation in the government, a Feb- 
ruary plebiscite, a purge of the Greek 
Army officer corps and the gendarmerie, 
and punishment of collaborationists. 

The meetings were not without comic 
relief, however. After Churchill’s impas- 
sioned speech, each of the Greek party 
leaders present was asked to make a brief 
reply. When Damaskinos called on The- 
mistocles Sophoulis there was no re- 
sponse. The aged Liberal leader was 
peacefully asleep in his chair. He was re- 
vived, made his speech, and left the room 
complaining of the cold. When the other 
conferees left, only one definite agreement 
had been reached: A regency should. be 
set up, with Damaskinos as its head. 


A King Must Eat: At No. 10 Downing 
Street George II of Greece, after Church- 
ill’s return to Britain, made a last-ditch 
fight for his rights. But after a few hours 
he emerged and announced the appoint- 
ment of Archbishop Damaskinos as re- 
gent. As for himself, George declared he 
would not return to Greece “unless sum- 
moned by a free and fair expression of 
the national will.” To intimates the part- 
German, part-Danish King confided that 
he never wanted to see another Greek. 
To British officials he hinted broadly that 
a handsome contribution from His Majes- 
ty’s Treasury to the future comforts of the 














Associated Press 
The mission of Eden and Churchill results in a regent for Greece: 
Archbishop Damaskinos, here posed with the Britons in Athens 
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Schleswig-Holstein dynasty would go. a 
long way toward making the regency 
more palatable. 

When Archbishop Damaskinos received 
George’s cable appointing him regent, 
Papandreou resigned. The regent then be- 
gan the formation of a new government 
on a broad political base. The first task 
confronting the new administration was 
to arrange for a plebiscite on the mon- 
archy and parliamentary elections. For 
supervision of those elections, it might re- 
quest appointment of an Allied commis- 
sion. 

Meanwhile, the fighting around Athens 
and Piraeus went eerrily on, although 
both the British and the ELAS were con- 
sidering one another's terms for ending 
the hostilities. 


Significance -—- 


The best-informed sources think that » 


the Prime Minister's visit, courageous and 
dramatic though it was, will result in Brit- 


ish withdrawal from Greece and eventual : 


capitulation to the ELAS. It was Harold 
Macmillan, British Resident Minister in 
the Mediterranean area, who had the 
painful task of informing his chief that 
the ELAS forces were in effective control 
of the entire country save for Athens and 
Piraeus. Only a full-scale military opera- 
tion, Macmillan said, could dislodge them. 
And Churchill, conscious of British com- 
mitments in actual and future engage- 
ments on the Western and Italian fronts, 
knew ‘that no such diversion of British 
troops was possible. 


Ironically, Britain’s Greek friends and — 


allies, the right-wing EDES forces of the 
National Liberation Front, were the first 
victims of this new orientation. The Brit- 
ish have been forced to inform’ Gen. Na- 
poleon Zervas, the fiery EDES command- 
er, that no British supplies or munitions 
will be available for his fight against the 
ELAS. In a further effort to appease the 
ELAS, the vaunted Sacred Battalion - of 


Greek volunteers and the regular-army: 


Mountain Brigade may be withdrawn 
from Greece and returned to the Italian 
front. Thus, only four hastily called age 


groups of the national army, as yet un- | 


trained and unequipped, and a handful 
of British soldiers to guard strategic points 
in Salonika, Athens, and Patras will re- 
main to challenge the ELAS strangle- 
hold on Greece. _ en 


They Still Take It 


In the: first eleven months of 1944 
8,098 ‘British civilians were killed by 
German bombs. Most of them were 
victims of V-1 robots and’ V-2 rockets, 
which have crashed sporadically in South- 
ern England since last June. . 

The bombs ‘seriously injured 21,187 in 
the same period. newest ‘figures 

the total of British civilian bomb- 
ing deaths since Jan. 1, 1940, to 54,205. 


In 1941, the year in which the Luftwaffe’s - 


blitz reached its height, 20;844 were 
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I, using motion pictt 
sell farm equipment, Fairbanks, M oo 
Co. found that actual farm scenes, featuring 
real farm folks, are more convincing than 
“staged” action by professionals. 






That's why the farmer's daughter, and 
her brother:and father and mother, play 
leading roles in this company’s films. 


Because opportunities to film desirable, 
authentic farm scenes can’t always be an- 
ticipated, Russell W. Lewis, manager of. 
the Fairbanks- Morse farm equipment sales 
division, always carries a Filmo Camera. 
when afield. Thus he has recorded many 
sequences which give his films realism. 


® * * 
Perhaps motion pictures could help make 
the advantages of your products or serv- 
ices seem real and impelling to prospects 
.-. Of help train your salesmen or factory 
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, Freedom's Reservoir 


The year-end production summary by 
- Munitions Minister C. D. Howe was both 
blunt and complimentary: “Generally 
speaking, the Canadian war output has 
been outstripped by that of the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Soviet 
Russia. But in timeliness, variety, new- 
ness, and quality it has constituted a ma- 
jor factor in the Allied swing from des- 
perate defense to victorious attack. In- 
deed, it is possible that without it in the 
earlier days of the war the United Na- 
tions might have been defeated.” 
Some Howe facts and forecasts: 
@ War production in 1944 failed to 
equal the all-time high of 1943, and, 
partly because of improved manufactur- 
ing methods, cost much less. The saving 
amounted to $1,000,000 a day on shells, 
ships, guns, fighting vehicles, and planes. 
@ Canada enters 1945 with war output 
still/close to the peak. There have been 
cutbacks of such items as cargo. ships, 
2, and small arms, but increased pro- 
uction of mechanical transport, instru- 
ments and signal equipment compensate 
for them. Output of certain types of am- 
munition will be stepped up sharply in 
1945. 
@ Only 80 per cent of Canadian war 














production goes to Canadian forces. The 
balance goes to Britain, the United States, 
Russia, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
South Africa, China, France, and other 
United Nations—much of it under the 
Mutual Aid (Lend-Lease) Act. ‘ 
The Howe report was underscored by 
that of Trade -Minister James A. Mac- 
Kinnon. In 1944 Canada was the world’s 
largest exporter but one, second to the 
United States. The rate of export was 
$12,000,000 per working day. Since most 
of the exports were absorbed into the 


war effort of the United Nations, Mac- . 


Kinnon had reason to note “a remark- 
able contribution to the cause of freedom 
from our comparatively small population 
of 12,000,000.” 

MacKinnon was confident about post- 
war trade. Such old customers as France, 
Belgium, and Holland would need what 
Canada could. supply. The immediate 
postwar period, especially, would be 
marked by brisk business in essential 
goods for Europe. 


The Flying Frenchman 


Maj. Conn Smythe let money talk last 
week. The managing director of Toronto’s 
National Hockey League team, who re- 
turned wounded from France and set off 








Two of a Kind: The proudest city in Canada last week was New Westminster, 
B.C. (population, 21,967), because her two greatest war heroes, both winners of 
the Victoria Cross, the British Empire’s highest award for valor, were home. Right 
is Maj. John K. Mahony, who won his V.C. for directing defense of a bridgehead 






Canadian Army Photos 


on the Melfa River in the Italian campaign; left, Pvt. Ernest A. (Smoky) Smith, 
decorated for holding a Savio River bridgehead singlehanded. The New West- 
minster soldiers neve: met until they reached home. » 
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the Canadian conscription blast by de- 
scribing inadequate reinforcement plans 
(NEWSWEEK, Oct. 2, 1944), was accused 
by Tommy Gorman, manager of the 
Montreal Canadiens, of refusing to have 
French-Canadian players on his Toronto 
team. 

Smythe’s answer was an offer of $25,- 
000 for Maurice Richard, sensational 
young French-Canadian forward of the 
Canadiens. Gorman said nothing about 
the bid for his best player, but Richard 
spoke volumes with his skates and hockey 
stick two nights later. He scored a record- 
equaling five goals against Detroit, boost- 
ing his. scoring pace since the season 


Started to better than a goal a game. 


Peeved Reeve 


When the war started, the sports 
columnist Ted Reeve of The Toronto 
Telegram minimized his physical ail- 
ments: flat feet, recurring itis in 
his hands and legs, varicose veins, and a 
bad shoulder (from football days) that 
kept him from raising his left hand higher 
than his third vest button. The Canadian 
Army wanted no part of the 38-year-old 
ex-athlete, but Reeve wanted the Army. 

There is still some mystery about 
Reeve’s final acceptance by a Toronto 
battery, because he had been rejected 
several times. But he finally managed to 
enlist, went overseas as a gunner (equiv- 
alent of a private in the infantry), fought 
in France and Holland, and was wounded. 

Last week the Canadian Army weekly 
Khaki reported that Gunner Reeve would 
soon return home and added this chap- 
ter to his unusual story: Reeve’s left 
elbow was fractured by a flying rock 
during a German artillery barrage in 
July. He paid scarcely any attention to 
this annoyance until November, when he 
finally reported the inj 
doctor. As he reluctantly started for 
home, Khaki paid him this tribute: 
“Ted has been a real soldier, and a great 
influence and inspiration to the boys with 


| whom he served.” 


Canadian Trends 


Rubber Revival: Simultaneously with 


the United States, Canada is seeking to 
increase production of heavy tires by 
calling on the trade unions for a maxi- 
mum effort by rubber workers. 


Nationale: Premier Maurice Duplessis 
of Quebec, whose Union Nationale party 
lacks dependable newspaper support, is 
looking over the Montreal field for a 
paper to buy. A possibility is La Patrie. 


Canada’s Japs: The United States’ 
decision to permit American Japanese to 
return to the Pacific coast has strength- 
ened British Columbia’s determination 
that “it mustn’t happen here.” The Van- 
couver movement against allowing Cana- 
dian Japs back on the coast is gaining 
strength. 


to an army: 














“OFFICER! ARREST THAT MAN!" 


It still seems like a horrible night- 
- mare... the other car looming up... 
the sickening crash . . . metal and glass 
strewn over the street . . . a woman 
screaming. 

In seconds, a curious, hostile crowd 
formed. A policeman elbowed his way 
through. A hysterical woman was clutch- 
ing his arm. “Officer,”” she screamed. 
“Arrest that man. He’s killed my baby!’’ 

I could feel the effect on the crowd. 
Some were murmuring. There was a 
volunteering of witnesses on the wom- 
an’s side with stories that came 
purely out of sympathetic imagina- - 
tion. The policeman turned to me: 
“Brother, I’m afraid this is going to 
cost you plenty.” 

Then I remembered to call my in- 
surance company. Liberty Mutual’s 
claims man advised me that the little 
girl was receiving the best of medical 
care... and thanks to surgical skill, 
her injuries would be neither fatal 


. 
nor crippling. 

Then he went from door to door and 
sought out witnesses. . . got their stories 
quietly, away from the hysteria of the 
crowd. With these facts, he prevented 
a lawsuit which might have cost me my 
home and savings, crippling me finan- 
cially for years to come. Thanks to him, 
a fair and just settlement was reached 
out of court. . 


a 


Last year, 823,400 Americans were 
injured in automobile accidents, For 
your own. protection, take this step 


‘ now: Insure your car with a company 


willing and able to protect you against 
crushing money loss. 

If you should have an accident, Lib- 
erty Mutual will do even more than 
“Your best friend” could do, paying fair 
claims against you promptly and cour- 

teously . . . protecting you from 
fraudulent or exaggerated claims... 
leoking out for your interests wherever 
and whenever you need help. 

At all times, the Liberty Mutual - 
man stands ready to advise you on 
the insurance coverages you should 
have to safeguard your home and 
savings. 

If you want to know how you can 
protect yourself at low cost, write to- 
day for a free booklet to Liberty 
Mutual, 175 Berkeley Street, Boston 
17, Massachusetts. 
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Word-Juggling Solution 


Agitated discussion among nineteen 
American republics (all except El Salva- 
dor and Argentina) was touched off 
eight weeks ago when Foreign Minister 
Orlando Peluffo of Argentina asked that 
a conference of foreign ministers consider 
his country’s position in the American 
family of nations. Argentina’s request 
presented its neighbors, and particularly 
the United States, with a delicate prob- 
lem. If the request were refused, Argen- 
tina could complain it was being con- 
demned without a hearing and that the 
established machinery of Pan American- 
ism was being circumvented. On the other 
hand, by holding the conference, its 
neighbors would give the Argentine Gov- 
ernment tacit recognition: The meeting 
would also provide a forum from which 
Argentina could combat the hostility of 
the United States and rally the lukewarm 
countries of Latin America to its side. 

- Last week it was disclosed unofficially 
in Washington that a solution of the 
dilemma had been found. There would 
be a conference, probably next month 
in Mexico City. But it would not be the 
one Argentina had asked for. Either a 


full-dress Pan American conference or a . 


meeting of American foreign ministers 
would have to be handled through the 
Pan American Union, of which Argentina 
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remains a member regardless of its diplo- 
matic status. So this conference is called 
a meeting of “delegates of the United 
and Associated Nations of the Américas.” 
The neat sidestepping of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union makes it possible to bar both 
Argentina and El Salvador, unrecognized 
by most of the hemisphere. 

Officially Argentina will be absent in 
spirit as well as in the flesh for the 
Argentine question will not be on the 
agenda at all. Publicly, the delegates will 
concentrate on the relationship of the 


Americans to the Dumbarton Oaks secu- - 


rity plan and on the postwar economic 
problems of the Western Hemisphere. 
No one doubts, however, that Argentina 
will dominate cloakroom conversation. 
Suggestions of nine .Latin American 
countries on postwar secuFity were sum- 
marized last week. They want chiefly a 
larger role. Brazil and Costa Rica both 
think one Latin American country should 
have a permanent seat on the proposed 
eleven-member security council, and all 
the countries want to give the assembly, 
which would include all nations, more 
power in matters of.war and peace. 


Finders Keepers? 


On a chance visit to a Buenos Aires 
museum in the spring of 1948, a cura- 
tor of the Smithsonian Institution in 


International 


Voice of Buenos Aires: Foreign Minister Peluffo broadcasts a statement of policy 
while Finance Minister Ameghino (left), Vice President 
Perén, and President Farrell look on 





Washington came upon a marine dredge, 
used to scoop biological. specimens from 
the bottom of the sea. He recognized 
it at once as one that the institution 
had loaned to the Byrd Antarctic ex- 
pedition. 

The story came out last week, but it 


‘actually goes back to March 1941, when 


the threatened closing of the ice pack 
forced the 26 men at Byrd’s Palmer 
Land base to flee in an ancient, ski- 
shod plane. 

In February 1943 the Argentine gun- 
boat Primero de Mayo put a landing 
party ashore on the desolate coast. Rough 
seas and bad weather forced a hurried 
departure after two days, but the Ar- 
gentines managed to take off some of the 
Byrd equipment. Twenty-six cases were 
stored in Buenos Aires and the dredge 
was placed in the museum. 

Relations between Argentina and the 
United States were strained at the time 
the Smithsonian curator discovered the 
equipment in Buenos Aires. The subject 
was brought up cautiously through diplo- 
matic channels. With the aid of the Ar- 
gentine Navy, the controversial cases 
were finally loaded on a New York-bound 
freighter in October. 


Alert Zone* 


‘Anything that happens in the little 
republic of Panama is of great concern to 
the United States because of the Canal. 
So United States Army Headquarters at 
Quarry Heights, C.Z., promptly an- 
nounced a full-alert status for the Canal 
Department last week when Panamanian 
President Ricardo Adolfo de la Guardia 
suspended the Constitution, dissolved the 
National Assembly, and ordered the elec- 
tion next May of an Assembly to adopt a 
new Constitution. 

Fourteen members of the Assembly 
fled from Panama shortly after the decree 
was issued and took temporary refuge in 
the Hotel Tivoli in Ancon, C. Z. Several 
Cabinet members resigned, and censor- 
ship was imposed on the bilingual news- 
paper Panama American, which appeared 
with white spaces indicating deletions. 
Mounted police patrolled the National 
University, where students had demand- 
ed de la Guardia’s resignation the night 
before. 

De la Guardia did not explain his ac- 
tion. The allegedly pro-totalitarian former 
President Arnulfo Arias has, however, 
been reported plotting against the pres- 
ent regime (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 24, 1944), 
with the backing of nationalistic groups’ 
within the country which resent de la 
Guardia’s all-out cooperation with the 
United States. There has also been dis- 
satisfaction in Panama with the “arbi- 
trary” way in which de la Guardia has 
extended his term of office for the dura- 
tion. 

Arias, who had been staying at a 
ranch in the province of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, was’ reported en route to the 
Argentine capital. 
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Economy in hauling heavy materials by truck 
depends upon tonnage per load, operating 
efficiency ‘between stops, and rapid load 
‘discharge. Moving bigger loads faster, and 
speedos: up “turn-arounds,” help to save 

ver fatigue and result in more trips— 


bigger tonnage hauled.’ 


HYCON hydraulic systems, installed in 
top-capacity dump trucks for coal and heavy 
materials, give finger-tip control to driving 
‘anddumpingoperations. Compact HYCON 
high-pressure systems will operate clutches, 
brakes, lifts, and steering devices on heavy 
vehicles. They will control or actuate ma- 
chine tools, giant presses, materials-han- 
dling mechanisms, and remote control cir- 
cuits; test high-pressure apparatus; and do 
many hydraulic jobs better. 


Improved by research, war-geared per- 
formance tests, and the lessons of forced- 
draught production, HYCON pumps aad 
valves, and assembled power units—provid- 
ing pressures up to 3000 pounds per square inch 
—are available to improve your product, or 
to add efficiency to your plant facilities. Our 
engineering and hydraulic research special- 
ists are at your service in solving problems 
in actuation. Write today for detailed infor- 
mation, or for the assistance of a consulting 
hydraulic engineer. 


LET’S FINISH THE JOB ...BUY MORE WAR. BONDS 


- +» HWCON: -- 


REGISTERED TP* & | 


Patented—Manufactured only by The New York Air Brake Company 





420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y¥. FACTORIES: WATERTOWN, N.Y. copvaiant 1940, the NEw YORK Ain BRAKE OO 
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Executive Powers Face New Test 
in Second Round of Ward Seizure 


Biddle Risks Court Decision 
on Right of Commander-in-Chief 
to Take Over Private Firm 


The sharply worded statement from 
the White House reflected President 
Roosevelt’s anger. “All of our energies 
are engrossed in fighting a war on the 
military battlefront. We have none to 
spare for a war on the industrial battle- 
front . .. Montgomery Ward & Co., like 
every other corporation and every labor 
union in this country, has a responsibility 
to our fighting men . . . to see that noth- 
ing interferes with the continuity of war 
production . . . Montgomery Ward & 
Co. has failed to assume this obliga- 
tion.” 

An executive order put teeth in the 
stern reprimand. For the second time in 
nine months, the Army last week took 
over properties of the nation’s second 


largest mail-order house, which employs ' 


78,000 workers and does an annual busi- 
ness of more than $600,000,000. The is- 
sues involved this time could have been 
carbon copies of those which prompted 
the earlier seizure in April 1944: Ward’s 
refusal to obey War Labor Board di- 
rectives that it renew CIO union con- 
tracts with employes providing for (1) 
maintenance of union membership, (2) 








Chicago Daily News 
A Chicago Trilogy: Avery when he 
was carried out in April 1944... 


dues check-off, (3) grievance machinery, 
(4) arbitration of disputes, and (5) in 
certain cases, wage increases. 

In the familiar pattern was the out- 
spoken defiance of the company’s board 
chairman, 70-year-old Sewell Avery. He 
listened quietly as Maj. Gen. Joseph W. 
Byron, head of the staff of Army officers 
carrying out the seizure, read the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation. Strikes had occurred 
in Ward properties, Byron read, . because 
the company flouted WLB directives. 


Thousands of war workers were affected — 


and the war production program was be- 
ing hindered. There was a possibility of 















































International 
. . . the Montgomery Ward president 


during the current U. S. seizures . . . 


even graver hindrance. Hence the govern- 
ment was taking over Montgomery Ward. 

With unblinking attention Avery heard 
the charges through and, three hours 
later, handed General Byron a statement 
of his own. It bristled with the pugnacity 
which had led Attorney General Francis 
Biddle to admit with grudging admira- 
tion that Ward’s chairman was tough. 
The company, Avery declared, “cannot in 
good citizenship accept or obey the com- 
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mands of those who have no legal power 
to give them and who are seeking to de- 
prive Ward’s of its constitutional rights 
and liberties.” President Roosevelt was 
seeking to enforce empty powers of the 
WLB against a company that was a non- 
war business, Avery continued. In effect 
the order would impose a closed shop 
upon Ward workers and was a violation 
of the President’s oath to uphold the 
Constitution. 

The charge and countercharge brought 
the battle lines to the same impasse as 
had the April seizure. But now the 
strategy began to change. Then Avery, 
refusing to turn over control of the huge 
mail-order firm, had been roughly han 
dled. On orders of Biddle he had been 
seized, lifted from his office chair by two 
burly Army sergeants and unceremoni- 
ously dumped on the sunny sidewalks of 
Chicago Avenue in front of the Mont- 
gomery Ward plant. The eviction had 
put the Ward case on front pages and 
aroused a storm of criticism against the 
government for its summary treatment. 
This time the Army was following dif- 
ferent tactics. 


The Feminine Touch: On the eighth 
floor of the Montgomery Ward building 
the executive offices presented a Gandhi- 
like air of passive resistance. Adamant in 
refusing to surrender his office and the 
company’s books, the mail-order execu- 
tive sat out the day of the seizure undis- 
turbed in his private office. Two doors 
down the hall General Byron was en- 
camped with his staff. But instead of 
armed soldiers an attractive WAC lieu- 
tenant stood guard outside Byron’s door. 

A quiet-spoken, 52-year-old West 
Pointer, General Byron has traveled more 
than 100,000 miles in his job as Army 
Special Services chief. As boss of the 
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. .. and a nostalgic burlesque by 
three Ward CIO workers last week 
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WIC, « e Moving Your Business 
Opening a New Plant or Office 


Sizing up the Reconversion Picture , 


Here Are Simple Direct Facts — written by businessmen 

themselves—about Labor, Raw and Semi-Processed 

Materials, Power, Fuel, Transportation, and Other Factors 
that Can Affect Your Business in New York State. 


No matter how much routine statistical information you 
have at your fingertips, here is a book which will help a 
businessman decide: where to open a new plant, a new 
branch office, or size up reconversion problems. 
_. Between the covers of this book—just off the press— 
‘you receive more than statistics. Here is a mature, con- 
sidered summary of the advantages New York State 
offers business. Yours for sending the coupon. at right, 
You'll find quoted the unbiased opinions of New York 
State business executives, men who know from years of 
practical experience that New York is a good State in 


NEW YORK 
MEANS BUSINESS 


Interested in America’s #1 Market for Your Goods 


ACCEPT YOUR COPY 
of this New, Informative Book about New York State 


which to do business. You profit by their experience, 


Here is a book you will read from cover to cover—ona 
you will pass along for your associates to read. It’s a 
compilation of sound practical facts which anyone facing 
the problems of expansion and reconversion can utilize 
to advantage. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! This book is packed with facts that may 
influence your net profits. Merely clip the coupon below and attach it 
to your business letterhead. This is a limited edition. Act promptly. ' 





M. P. CATHERWOOD, Commissioner 
New York State Department of Commerce 
Room 459, 112 State Street ‘ 
Albany (1), New York 
Please send ‘me a copy of “‘New York Means 
Business’?—without cost or obligation to me—of 
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LABOR 


SAVING 
and 20% Fuel 
Saving 


WITH 
IRON FIREMAN 
COAL STOKERS 










Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga., 
finds Iron Fireman fired coal 
better than automatic , fuel 
formerly used 


OUR Iron Fireman Coal Flow stokers 

provide steam for heat and power in this 
famous resort hotel. While maintaining a 
more even and constant steam pressure, with 
full automatic control, lron Fireman has cut 
fuel costs 20% under former fuel. Coal feeds 
direct from bunkers, which are located behind 
the boilers, eliminating the labor necessary 
for coal handling in the boiler room. 

Iron Fireman maintains the largest en- 
gineering staff in the stoker industry, which 
contributes to owner satisfaction in two 
ways: 1. Iron Fireman is always out in front 
with improved materials and enginecring 
design; 2. Iron Fireman engineers, whose 
wide experience is available to users, know 
how to get the highest efficiency from 
every type of boiler. 

Ask for free engineering survey of your 
boiler room. The Iron Fireman organization 
covers the continent. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
3740 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Other 
plants in Portland, Oregon ; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 






IRON FIREMAN COAL FLOW STOKE 6 
feeding direct from main coal bunker. Né 1 coal 
handling. Automatic fuel and air controls ippin 
efficient combustion, regardless of load fluctudtivg, 
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Army post exchanges he headed up a GI 
business that dwarfs the Chicago mail- 
order house. After the last war he was a 
leather merchant in Maryland, civilian 
adviser to NRA, later a WPB executive. 

As the Army moved into the Mont- 
gomery Ward plant, government lawyers 
moved into the United States District 
Court in Chicago. They petitioned to 
affirm the government’s right to the 
seizure and sought an injunction to pre- 
vent Ward’s from interfering with War 
Department operation of the plants. By 
the end of the week a minor skirmish 
led to victory claims by both sides. 
Ward’s stood pat in refusing to yield up 
its books or offer help in interpreting 
them, but conceded that the Army had 
won access to them. 


Significance 


In the first Ward seizure the govern- 
ment had a chance to test the legality of 
its move in the courts, but it threw away 
that chance. It turned the company back 
and moved the Army out when a ma- 
jority of employes voted in favor of the 
CIO. Ward management had agreed to 
continue its contract if the CIO union 
won the election. 

This time the issue will go squarely to 





‘the court: Has the President, as Com- 


mander-in-Chief, the right to seize a 
plant? On one point Biddle and Avery 
are agreed, that WLB orders as such are 
not enforceable. But the government will 
contend that the seizure powers of the 
President are unassailable and that the 
President may give such orders if the war 
effort is impeded by a strike, a lockout, 
or even a threat of them, and indeed if 
only workers’ morale is endangered. 


New Load for Atlas 


The $65,000,000 Atlas Corp., which 
boasts of holding one of the largest pools 
of venture capital in the country, last 
week ventured into a potential worldwide 
broadcasting and communications sys- 
tem. It bought a “substantial interest” in 
Société de Gérance de Radio Impérial, 
which operates the low-power station 
Radio Tangier in the Tangier Interna- 
tional Zone in North Africa. 

The initial move was modest but the 
postwar planning was ambitious. With 
“several millions” of Atlas capital, Radio 
Impérial plans to enlarge its facilities 
throughout the French colonial empire, 
building stations in Martinique, French 
Guiana, and Guadeloupe, Madagascar, 
Réunion, New Caledonia, and Oceanic 
Settlements, Clipperton Island, St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, and French territories in 
India. It contemplates not only radio 
broadcasting but television, facsimile, 
and wireless communications. 

Atlas’s broadcast plans must win ap- 
proval of the French Provisional Gov- 
ernment—and French radio is moving 
toward nationalization similar to that of 
the British, a trend that could freeze At- 
las’s planning in the blueprint stage. But 
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Atlas’s ace in the hole is the prewar prom- 
ise of the French Government to Radio 
Tangier to grant it a colonial empire 
franchise. 

Radio Tangier was developed by 
Charles Michelson,- a Rumanian, who 
was planning to build a high-power sta- 
tion and had obtained the colonial em- 
pire franchise when outbreak of war cut 
the development short. The equipment 
on order in French manufacturing plants 
was seized by the French for army use. 

Serving only the city and environs, 
Radio Tangier continued to broadcast 
during the war, even when the Spanish 





* Harris & Ewing 
Odlum: He took a chance on France 


Government occupied the zone in 1940. 
Now, with Atlas backing, Michelson will 
try to validate his claim to worldwide ex- 
pansion through ) xench colonial posses- 
sions. 

No great amount of Atlas capital is at 
stake: “Money involved in thé initial 
transaction is small,” Floyd Odlum, At- 
las president, said. “It is too early to say 
what place the project will have in any 
world communication system.” 


Bracer for Aircraft 


For months economists have gloomily 
discussed the possibility that the No. 1 
war baby—the aircraft industry—may be- 
come the No. 1 peacetime problem child. 
But last week two Harvard University 
professors reported “some grounds for 
optimism” for a vigorous—although dras- 
tically curtailed—postwar industry. 

-After a year-long, industry-financed 
study of ten leading aircraft companies, 
Tom Lilley and L. LaVerne Horton of 
the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration expressed their conclusion in 
terms of a typical manufacturer with 
assets of $227,000,000:.  - 

Assuming that contract cancellations 
hit an airplane maker in December 1945 
and that reasonably favorable conditions 
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then prevail, they estimated termination ~ 


losses at $1,100,000 and unreimbursed 
operating expenses at $11,200,000. In 
spite of these outlays, profits retained 
during 1944 and 1945, plus an income- 
tax refund, would boost net working 
capital (the excess of liquid assets over 
immediately due debts) to $23,600,000 
by the end of 1946. After taking care 
of contingencies, the company would thus 
be in “a good financial position” for sur- 
vival, even with sales equal to only 10 
per cent of the wartime peak. 


a Through Planning: The 
two chief requisites for such a happy out- 
come, Lilley and Horton found, are: (1) 
rapid and fair settlement of terminated 
contracts and (2) realistic reduction of 
expenditures by management when war 
orders cease. Although they noted prog- 
ress toward fulfillment of these condi- 


tions in 1944, Lilley and Horton recom- 


mended three additional steps for a 
smooth transition from war to peace: 

@ Preplanning of settlements before 
actual terminations. : 

@ Acceleration of tax refunds from the 
Treasury. - 

@ Adoption of a national air policy be- 
fore the war ends, particularly in Army- 
Navy procurement and in disposal of 
government-owned factories, _ 

Aircraft companies unable or unwilling 
to hold down termination losses and cut 
expenses will soon face insolvency, Lilley 
and Horton warned. For example, if the 
average manufacturer continues payrolls 
and other disbursements at his wartime 
rate, he will exhaust his cash in three 
weeks. And his chances of obtaining a 
bank loan probably will be remote. 
Significance -—— 

Five years of war have raised aircraft 
from fortieth to first place in industrial 
output. Last year 2,000,000 workers pro- 
duced rane worth $20,000,000,000. 
When the war ends, manufacturers will 


have to cut back to an annual volume 
of. $2,000,000,000 or less. But the in- 


Paget must remain strong, not only to | 
fill ° ° 


e demands of the airlines but 
also to supply an air-minded Army and 
Navy. 

Neither government nor _ industry 
knows all the answers for an efficient 
deflation. Lilley and Horton have at least 
started in the right direction. ; 


In and Out the Pocket 


The Department of Commerce tossed 
it off last week as just another statistic: 
The wartime peak of economic activity 
was reached during 1944. Gains over 
1948 were established early in the year 
and the trend thereafter was steady. | 

But this statement plainly meant that the 
country had approached—if not reached 
—the limits of its productive powers un- 
der present conditions. And it explained 
why production chiefs in Washington felt 
they had to make a basic decision last 





TO CUT BATCHES SHARPLY 
AND REDUCE CONTAMINATION 
IN PIPELINE OPERATION 


212 Cutter-Hammer Valve Operators on 
the “Little Inch” pipeline from Texas to 
New Jersey, uncounted hundreds on other 
lines, indicate the importance of ‘rapid, 
fully automatic and centralized control of 
valves in modern pipeline practice. It 
gives protection to product quality ob- 
tainable by no other means. 


s 


FOR SIMPLE, PRECISE CONTROL 
IN COMPLEX PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


The widespread use of Cutler-Hammer 
Valve Control in high octane refining 
processes and other chemical process in- 
dustries demonstrates the gains that re- 
sult from fully automatic, often inter-locked 
sequence control of valves. 





WHERE MEN CAN'T GO 
WHAT MEN CAN'T DO 


CUTLER - HAMMER 


VALVE 
OPERATORS 








for better process control 
and plant operation . . . 


Do you have valves too large, too hot, too “sticky,” , 
too hard to reach for efficient operation by hand? 
Do you need a simple, better or entirely automatic 
means of controlling valves. in complex refining or 
chemical processes? Do you want instant operation 
of valves that are yards—or miles—apart?: Do 
you want to conserve time and manpower in your 
plant? Or are you looking for valve control that 
not only starts any valve but will seat it safely 
with positive protection to seat, gate, stem and 
mechanism? 

You will find what you want in the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Line of Motorized Valve Opefators. You will 
find further, that in choosing Cutler-Hammer Valve 
Operators for the vast majority of installations, 
their purchasers are simply recognizing the over- 
whelming importance of dependability and supe- 
rior engineering . . . the qualities that have always 
distinguished Cutler-Hammer design. CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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TO OPERATE A VALVE 
IN THE NEXT COUNTY NOW 


Distance means nothing to Cutler-Hammer 
Valve Control. The operation of any valve or .. 
any number of valves in the next room, on 
the next floor, or miles away is immediate, 
certain, easy ...a matter of pushing a but- 
ton located wherever convenience dictates, 
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How dollars and jobs climbed to their peak on almost parallel trails, and how they may descend in the same relationship 


year not to try to boost the aggregate out- 
put of military goods any higher. 

Commerce officials now asserted that 
over-all war purchases had been “stabi- 
lized.” Actually, the military in the last 
year had trimmed its matériel procure- 
ment plans to fit the then prevailing for- 
mula of more butter than guns. In 1944 
the home front received 60 per cent of 
all goods and services produced; 40 per 
cent went to war. Thus, in the future, 
additional Army and Navy requirements 
could be met only at the expense of civil- 
ian consumption. : 


The Home-Front Melon: The Com- 
merce survey summed up 1944 at home 
like this: 

@ Total income climbed to $159,000,- 

000,000, a 7 per cent increase over 1943 

and a new record for the fourth successive 
ear. 

i Wages and salaries made up the bulk 

of the increase. 

@ Farmers and ‘small businessmen earned 

slightly more net income than in 1943. 

@ Corporation profits held at the peak 

level of 1943, despite higher income taxes. 

However, dividends barely exceeded the 

prewar rate. 

Consumers spent a record amount of 
their record income. Expenditures for 
goods and services, the Commerce De- 
partment estimated, amounted to $97,- 
000,000,000, or half again as much as in 
1939. Even after allowing for price rises, 
the physical volume surpassed 1943. 
Things which the average citizen con- 
sumes, like food and clothing, accounted 
for most of the increase. The quantity of 
durable products dropped 10 per cent be- 
low 1948 and one-third below 1939. But 
after paying for these items and for high- 
er taxes, individuals hiked their savings 
to $36,000,000,000, an all-time high. 


Significance -——— 
The Commerce report may provide a 


new mgasure of what America can expect, 
not only in income but in jobs after the 


war, for the level of employment depends 
on the rate that dollars flow through the 
economy. Current estimates of the income 
reasonably attainable in peacetime range 
from the Brookings Institution figure of 
$123,000,000,000 to the United Automo- 
bile Workers’ $200,000,000,000. Middle- 
of-the-road hopes are $140,000,000,000 
income and 55,000,000 jobs. 

In no peacetime year has the country 
even approached those levels, according 
to the Commerce Department’s income 
records and the job estimates of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. To ex- 
ceed these levels in wartime, the country 
required long hours, millions of women 
workers, a psychological stimulus, and 
billions of government dollars. 


The Metal Picture 


Metals again are becoming a potential 
war production bottleneck as the demand 
for shells and small-arms ammunition, 
communications wire, and similar. prod- 
ucts increases. The over-all lack of 
metals is not yet so serious as the short- 
ages of manpower, truck parts, extra- 
heavy tires, and manufactured compo- 
nents such as castings. But the supply sit- 
uation is tightening and may become 
worse. 

Last week the War Production Board 
ordered civilian use of lead in the first 
quarter of 1945 cut to 30 per cent of 
1944’s figures. Such home-front needs as 
storage batteries, paints, chemicals, and 
cable coverings will be directly affected. 
The 1945 requirements for lead had been 
estimated at 1,150,000 tons, but the sup- 
ply at only 970,000 tons. And the gov- 
ernment stockpile for the last five months 
has been declining at the rate of 15,000 
to 25,000 tons a month. 

The steel situation, however,.so far 
is relatively good. In the first half of the 
current year nearly 16,000,000. tons of 
finished products will come from. the 
mills, about enough to meet present 
known needs. But the supply picture is 


spotty and production schedules will 
have to be reshuffled to care for new 
munitions production. For example, more 
steel will go into billets and less into rails 
and structural materials. Therefore the 
whole production of steel will be kept 
fluid, constantly adjusted to war needs. 
So, although some types of steel will be 
available for use at home, no large-scale 
increase in civilian supplies can be ex- 
pected until military requirements drop 
off sharply. 

This is the outlook for other metals: 
@ Copper: Military programs are biting 
heavily into supplies which a year ago. 
seemed ample enough to permit a con- 
siderable use for civilian electrical equip- 
mént, shotgun shells for farmers and 
ranchers, and a wide variety .of héuse- 
hold gadgets. But increased imports may 
help offset part of the shortage, and may 
in fact exceed domestic output during 
at least a part of 1945. 
@ ALtuminum: The stockpile is smaller, 
but there is still plenty for anticipated 
needs. Production for 1945 has actually 
been cut back to an expected one bil- 
lion pounds, or a third less than this 
year. 
@ Macnesium: Second most widely used 
of the light metals and once on the high- 
ly critical list, magnesium presents no 
problem at present. Production for 1945 
is to be cut back to 90,000,000 pounds 
compared with 340,000,000 the past 
year. It is used mainly for aircraft parts 
and rocket-launching tubes. __ 
@ Zinc: This is not a current worry, 
principally because of a bulging stock- 
pile. 


@ Ti: The situation should not change 


greatly this year. Stocks and supplies 
are adequate for present curtailed needs. 
Though tin will be scarce so long as 
the Japanese hold the Dutch East In- 
dies and other. Oriental sypply sources, 
more foods for domestic ase will ap- 
pear in cans in 106 Or ek ci More 
efficient plating methods will make the 
difference. * 





*6 minutes to get here; 6 minutes to get em rolling |” 


A failway signal maintainer must 
be a “minute man.” In the actual 
episode* pictured, trouble in the 
signal system automatically tied up 
two through freight trains of 100 
cars each and a fast express. Called 
at his home, the maintainer was in 
his Plymouth in 30 seconds, at the 
ecene within six minutes—had traffic 
moving in another six. 

Thirty miles of main line multiple 
trackage are his to cover. Working 
regularly from 6 A.M. to 3 P.M., this 


*Actual interview in the Plymouth files 


trouble-shooter is subject to call at 
all hours. His 1940 Plymouth stands 
ready at the curb day or night — 
and has never failed to go. 

Tuar’s automobile reliability. In 
Plymouth it’s assured by friction- 
free Superfinished parts... Floating 
Power mountings which cushion the 
engine ... Amola steel springs, for 
tough strength with easy-riding com- 
fort ... and scores of such engineer- 
ing achievements. Pioneered by 


Plymouth in the low-priced field, 
these features first were tested, im- 
proved and retested by Plymouth 
-.. with the whole United States as 
actual proving ground. 

Today, with Plymouth factories 
in war production, Plymouth cars 
are doing a war job, too—reliable 
low-cost transportation reliably ser- 
viced by Plymouth’s nation-wide 
dealer organization. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
You’ll enjoy Major Bowes Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


BUY WAR BONDS! ... TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


TRUE VESTEROAY —— 


@ /N TRUST FOR TOMORROW 








YOUR TREES}-4. 


after the war 


@ Today your trees 
are probably suffering 
from neglect. And, 
since two-thirds of 
our specially trained 
Davey Tree Surgeons 
are in the armed forces, 
we are unable to offer 
their services to you. 
But these fine Davey 
experts will resume 
their chosen vocation 
with new eagerness 
after the war. Hun- 
dreds of their letters, 
from all over the 
world, tell us so. 
























1846 1923 





JOHN DAVEY 
Founder of Tree Surgery 


DAVEY TREE | 
EXPERT CO. 


KENT, OHIO 
And Almost Everywhere 


Two Generations of Tree 
Saving Service 
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Mysteries on the Home Front ' 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Do you happen to know the real 
answer to any of the following ques- 
tions? If you do you are better in- 
formed than those of us whose, job it 
is to cover and write on such matters. 

1—What is the true reason for the 
present cigarette shortage? A score of 
explanations are offered—increased de- 
mand by the armed services; break- 
down of the distribution system; in- 
adequate tobacco supplies because of 
the government crop restriction pro- 
gram; manpower shortage; holding 
back of inventories by the companies 
because they are so high in the excess- 
profits bracket that further sales give 
them no more earnings for all practi- 
cal purposes; increased domestic con- 
sumption; hoarding by the public; 
black markets; and so forth. ich, if 
any, of these various explanations is 
true? Or is the real reason to be found 
in still some other direction? 

2—What is the cause for the sudden 
unfavorable turn on food? Only a lit- 
tle while ago we were assured that the 
worst of the food shortage was over. 
What has happened? Last March red 
and blue stamps in book No. 4 were 
made good for an indefinite period, in 
order to keep housewives from usin 
them even though they did not a 
the food. Since then many thousands 
of loyal, patriotic housewives have 
limited their buying to their immedi- 
ate needs and thereby accumulated a 
supply of stamps.to use when the oc- 
casion arose. What has suddenly hap- 


Ener to justify penalizing these ' 
ousewives for their past loyalty? And 
just how does the ce of Price Ad- 


ministration propose to persuade these 
housewives ever to believe anything 
else it says, or to elicit any future 


loyalty from them? If there is a sound 


explanation for such conduct, it would 
be well for the OPA to let the public 
know it—and know it in terms which 
carry conviction, -not in vague gener- 
alities such as we have had up to this 
time. ; 

8—How extensive are black markets 
in: this country today? In the current 
meat crisis in New York City, in which 
thousands of butchers have closed 
their shops‘ to protest against their in- 
ability to obtain meat which they can 
sell at ceiling prices, the casual com- 


- ment is made that something like 90 
per cent of the meat which has been — 


coming into the city has been at above 
ceiling prices. That means 90 per cent 
of the meat has been black market. 
Does the same situation prevail 
throughout the country, and, if so, 
isn’t it time something is done about 
it? And what of gasoline? Again to use 
New York as an example, it is clear 
that there are far too many cars on the 
streets for them all to be relying solely 
on their rationed supply of gas. And 
so it goes from one item to another. 
One cannot quite say that at a price 
it is possible to get anything, but that 
is too close to. the truth to be passed 
off with a shrug. 

4—How much tax evasion are peo- 
ple getting by with today? Those who 
work for wages and salaries, it is safe 
to assume, are not getting by with 
much evasion, if any. The withholding 
tax pretty well takes care of that. But 
what of professional people and those 
who come under the general heading 
of “self-employed”? A dentist, or doc- 
tor, or farmer, or small shopkeeper by 


‘not keeping any books or even a 


checking account (the letter of the 
law requires him to keep books but 
there is no checkup) can make any 
income declaration his conscience per- 
mits. How much of this is going on? 
The constant increase of money in cir- 
culation, in the opinion of experts in 
this field, indicates that it amounts to 
hundreds of millions of dollars. But no 
one knows, and so far there has been 
no evidence that the Treasury is seri- 
ously concerning itself about taking 
steps to correct the situation. : 

5—Why were the needs for war pro- 
duction. so. seriously misjudged? The 
shortages, bear in mind, did not de- 
velop after the start of the German 
counteroffensive. They were top news 
before that. In October, to be specific, 
production was in such excellent shape 
that spot reconversion was being start- 
ed in place after place. Then sudden- 
ly, in November, we were in:a crisis. 
What happened? Who slipped up and 
why? And has anything done 
to assure that it will not happen 
again? 


- . Such are some of the mysteries 
of the home front. Granting they are 
secondary in importance to winning 
the. war, it still would be interesting 
‘to know the answers. — 
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Here’s the drama that comes off a drawing board... 


first of a series of new engines now in service on the 


A\\ 
¥ 


East-West route of the Pennsylvania Railroad! Capable 
of speeds up to 120 miles an hour... different in 
design ... this long streamlined giant not only marks 
another forward stride in the science of railroading— 
it is indicative of the spirit of progress in an industry 


vital to the welfare of America, now and in the future. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


WOVE hal Q x 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 50,265 entered the Armed Forces \x 492 have given their lives for their Country 
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Chir Chien of Srogradd... sR CALVERT 


Each bottle of Lord Calvert is numbered and registered at the distillery... for so rare, so smooth, so mellow is this 


“Custom” Blended whiskey, that it has never been produced except,in limited quantities. For years the most ex- 
pensive whiskey blended in America, Lord Calvert 1s intended especially for those who can afford the finest. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Born: A boy, to ErskinE CALDWELL, au- 
thor, and the former JUNE JOHNSON; in 
Tucson, Ariz., Dec. 28. Caldwell’s novel, 
“Tragic Ground,” recently caused a legal 
furor in Boston (see page 83). 


Birthdays: GENERAL OF THE ARMY 
GrorcE C. MarSHALL, Chief of Staff, 64, 
Dec. 31. 

Bric. GEN. WiLL1AM J. Donovan, Di- 


1917 doughboys. Her new book, “Wars 
That I Have Known,” is ready for pub- 
lication. 


Story’s End: On Dec. 25 in New York 
Oscar Gropper, 57, president of a 
leather-goods concern, committed suicide 
by jumping from the hotel window while 
his wife and daughter slept. Gropper left 
a note saying, “The thefts have ruined 
rector of the Office of Strategic Services, me.” His former bookkeeper, Mrs. Made- 
62, Jan. 1. line Dunnigan, 22, who has confessed to 
gn taking $40,000 of the firm’s money for 

, gifts, unauthorized office raises and per- 
sonal bills, is awaiting trial (NEwswEEK, 
Dec. 18, 1944). 
Real Life: Lt. Compr. Doucias Fatr- 
BANKS JR., 35, former film star, was 
awarded the Legion of Merit for “ex- 
ceptionally meritorious conduct” in the 
invasion of Southern France last August. 
The Navy citation specifically mentioned 
the part which Fairbanks took as special 
operations planning officer and later as 
commander of a task-force unit which 
sank two enemy ships. 


_ Oversight: On Dec. 29, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Mrs. Harry ZELMAN raced the 
stork in an auto, only to collapse in the 
snow outside the hospital. Carried inside 
by her husband and brother-in-law, Mrs, 
Zelman had just reached the delivery room 
when a breathless passer-by entered the 
waiting room. “Hey, there’s a baby lying 
outside in the snow,” he announced to 
the pacing husband. Zelman rushed out- 
side for his baby; nurses placed her in an 
incubator and said she was none the 
worse for her experience. 












Associated Press 
Honeymoon Clinch: John and Gloria 


Married: Gioria DeHaven, 19, film 
actress, and the actor, JoHN Payne, 32; 
in Beverly Hills, Calif.,-Dec. 28. The 
marriage was the first for Miss DeHaven, 
daughter of the Carter DeHavens, veter- 
an vaudeville team; Payne was divorced 
by the actress Anne Shirley more than 
two years ago. 

ALEXANDER Knox, 87,. Canadian-born 
actor who played the title role in the film 
“Wilson,” and blond actress 
Doris Nouan, 28. It was Miss 
Nolan’s first marriage, Knox's 
second. 


Boredom: Far from New Guinea, where 
he killed 50 Japs and was decorated 
twice, ex-paratrooper MIKE SLavix of 
Passaic, N. J.,.was bored. He told police 
last week it was the awful quiet which 
made him rob a New Jersey taxi driver, 
go to New York, and then kidnap a law- 
yer to drive him back to Jersey City. 


Home Again: GERTRUDE 
STEIN, author, and her biogra- 
pher, Auice B. Toxas, moved 
ack to Paris, happy to find 
their Picassos still intact on 
their Left Bank apartment 
walls, Gestapo agents had 
strip the place of linen, 
blankets, and. kitchen pots. At 
her mountain retreat in Culoz, 
near Grenoble, Miss Stein met 
her first American soldiers of 
this war; she was amazed at 
how much better read and 


more adult they were than the Gertrude Stein: The Picassos were still 





; Newsweek 


there 


Unlike Father: In New York, Enrico 
Caruso Jr., 39, son of the famous tenor, 
announced plans to sing in night clubs 
throughout the country, beginning with 
a Buffalo engagement Jan. 8. His reper- 
toire includes operatic arias, ballads, and 
such popular tunes as “An Hour Never 
Passes.” Advised by his father not to try 
to make a living at singing, Caruso 
studied for six years with Adolfo de la 
Huerta, a former President of Mexico. 
Under de la Huerta’s teaching he made 











Associated Press 
Caruso Jr. sings in the shower 


three Spanish-language films for distribu- 
tion south of the border. Caruso’s third 
wife, the former Helen Roth of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is also his coach and accompanist. 


Died: Buair LEE, 87, first United States 
senator (1913-17) elected by direct po 
ular vote; in Norwood, Md., Dec. 25. 
REAR ADMIRAL ERNEST G. SMALL, 56, 
who commanded the cruiser Salt Lake 


City in a brilliant victory over the. Japa- 


nese off Guadalcanal in October 1942; in 
New York, Dec. 26. 

‘Lt. Cot. KENDALL BANNING, 
65, former editor, author, and 
official historian of the last war; 
in Baltimore, Md., Dec. 27. 
Banning had been editor of 
Cosmopolitan, Popular Radio, 
and the Hearst Magazine. 

RutH HANNA McCormMick 
Stmms, 64, longtime Republi- 
can national committeewoman 
and former congresswoman 
from Illinois, in Chicago, Dec. 


Hanna, she was married to ex- 
Rep. Albert Simms of New 
Mexico after the death of her 
first husband, Medill McCor- 
mick. She was co-manager of 
the Dewey campaign in 1940. 


81. Daughter of Sen. Mark 
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Bursars Rub Hands Over GI Bill — 
but College Standards May Suffer 


The flow to American campuses after the 
war of an estimated 650,000 veterans for 
Federally financed studies represents the 
chief hope of American colleges and univer- 
sities for rescue from the present dearth of 
men students. j 

—President Raymond Walters of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati (normal enrollment 
4400 students), in his 25th annual survey for 
School and Society, released Dec. 25, 1944. 


Educational institutions . . . cannot resist 
money.* The GI Bill of Rights gives them a 
chance to get more money than they have 
ever dreamed of, and to do it in the name of 
patriotism . . . It [the bill] is not merely reck- 
less; it is an open invitation to any entre- 
preneur . . . in a given state to buy up the 
charters of half a dozen bankrupt institutions 
and make his fortune. 

—President Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago, in Collier’s, Dec. 30, 
1944. 


President Walters and President 
Hutchins last week un'‘mbered these 
ning guns in the battle over postwar 
I education at Federal expense. It looks 
like a battle royal. For on one subject to- 
day’s educational prophets are at com- 
plete variance: Will postwar GI educa- 
tion usher in a renaissance in American 
learning, or will veterans find themselves 
educational hoboes in institutions con- 
verted into educational jungles? 





In the last fifteen years Hutchins has not resisted 
gifts of $22,000,000 to the University of Chicago. 


-(If older, the GI must 


There can be no argument over what 
the returning veterans are entitled to re- 
ceive under the educational provisions of 
the GI Bill of Rights passed i Congress 
in June 1944. The provisions are gen- 
erous. Here are the highlights: 

@ Any man or woman who has served 90 
days in the armed forces during. this war 
is entitled to continue interrupted educa- 
tion for one year if he or she is under 25. 
rove that his 
education was interrupted.) If the first 
year is completed successfully, the stu- 
dent can go on for a maximum of four 
years. 

@ The government will pay the veteran’s 
tuition, at any accredited institution of 
his own choosing, up to $500 a year. 
This money will be paid directly to the 
college jackpot—a source of worry to 


President Hutchins, but not to most col- . 


lege presidents. 
@ The veteran will receive directly $50 a 
month for subsistence if single, $75 if 
married. If a buck private is married 
to a Wac or Wave, and they both go to 
school, they can draw $125 between 
them. 
These grants can be used for study at 
home or abroad. 
@ For those not desiring to go on with 
formal education, refresher courses of a 
year or less are provided. 

Once leave the sure ground of the 
bill’s provisions, and the fight is on. Even 


the bill’s godfathers don’t much like it. 





The basis for it was a report made in 
1943 by the Armed Forces Committee 
on Postwar Educational Opportunities 
for Service Personnel appointed by the 
President in 1942. Last week the com- 
mittee, as it was dissolved at the mem- 
bers’ request, registered doubt over parts 
of the GI educational plan. It was par- 
ticularly uneasy over provisions for ad- 
ministration. ; ; 


Who'll Run It? The committee felt 
that here “educational statesmanship” was 
needed, declaring that the.man chosen 
to direct the program “has scope for dis- 
cretion which certainly gives him one of 
the major educational pees in the na- 
tion.” In the existing bill Congress vested 
unrestricted execution of the law in Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, Veterans Adminis- 
trator. Currently the program is directed 
by H. V. Stirling, not an educator, but a 
Hines appointee and former director of 
finance for the Veterans Administration, 
who will probably retain the post. An ad- 
visory board.of seven educators, includ- 


ing four college presidents, assists him.' 


The board of education in each state will 
lay down provisions for operation of the 
scheme in its bailiwick. These boards 
have’ listed approved schools, colleges, 
and universities within their several 
states. General Hines, according to the 
Congressional .act, may at his discretion 
add to their list in each case, but he can- 
not throw out any institution which a 
state board has approved, no matter how 
inadequate he may consider it. 

These arrangements seemed risky to 
the committee. Partly to offset the risk, 
they recommended intensive educational 
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Ex-GI Joe seeks advice on his education at government expense: Quickie vocational training? Or pure mathematics like this? 
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how good are you at crystal-gaziny ? 

































































For every doper-outer who says this 
new year will be super, there’s another 
one who claims it will be dark. One 
side foresees boom times. . . the other, 


only bad. 

Predictions of that sort are apt to be 
uncertain. But if you’ve a yen to 
prophesy, here’s one guess that’s always 


good. There'll be a lot of cleaning in: 


the year ahead, regardless of what 
happens! 

Without even glancing at a crystal 
ball, it’s safe to make a bet that an im- 
portant part of every business day will 


be in some way devoted to this work. 
For although dates may change and 
times may. differ, the essential, con- 
tinuous task of cm must be done 
just the same. 


And every hour of any year, Wyan- 
dotte Specialized Cleaning Products 
are helping to see that it’s done well. 


In dairies and production plants, office ' 
buildings and eating places, these effi- 


cient: materials aid “all. -aspects of the 
operation .. . be it bottle washing, 
floor mopping, metal cleaning or the 
laundering of mountains of clothes. 
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Wherever you run across them, 
you'll know that cleaning’s going 
smoothly. Man-days are being saved, 
money wisely spent. For e ficient 
Wyandotte Compounds are built to do 
ajob. And they pay off in performance 
the whole year round! 


WM yandotte 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION | WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Specialized Cleaning Materials. for Business, Industry and the ‘sin e Alkaltes © Chlorine © Dey Ice 
Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Other Basic and Intermediate Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 








@ In a bright 
new, postwar world, 
CROWN’'s plans call 
for lighter, sturdier, 
more compact pieces— 
ideal for global trips. 

You'll find CROWN 
luggage the perfect 
traveling companion of 
the future. 


The Traveler's Mark 
of Distinction 


CROWN 
LUGGAGE CO. 


409-421 W Redwood S$!. 
Battimere 1, Moryland 


230 Filth Ave New York City 


IODENT 


TOOTH PASTE or POWDER 


ONLY IODENT IS MADE 
IN TWO TEXTURES 


No.1 for teeth easy-te-bryten 
. «Me. 2 for teeth hard-to- — 
bryten. Made by a Dentist 
to safely remeve smudges 


oes even smoke smudge. 


Y got an “ 
ane abe “(Amely many colleg 
planning such service. ) Ouoting, falter 
Kotschnig’s “Unemployment . in. the 


- | - Learned Professions, the committee re- 
--|° called that “in Germany: the 40,001 
~ 50,000 workless university g 


1931-38 became, together with tinem- 
ployed subalterns * -the old Imperial 
Army, the met ci the: National So- 


cialist movement. 


Colleges Hun Colleges Ben 
selves, with Hungry: this fall-at least 
a third below the: 1;400,600 


“of 1939, take. anything bi 


of the program. ee 
But the GI bill \will give: iiss: a 
new lease on academic life. It may even, 
as Hutchins fears, bring moribund in- 
stitutions eet Aco or peat new. Schools 
offering. th 
a sure ro n'we 
lished. institutions ae a hop 1 
in their eye.” whe: lean 
be over. BES os 
Although some institutions aay have 
to raise entrance requirements to. check 
inflationary enrollments, the majority of 
the others will make. appreciable conces- 
sions to veterans, President Louis C. 
Wright of Baldwin-Wallace in Ohio says: 
“We are not going to break our .Stand- 
ards, but we expect to bend them.” : 


Customers Ready: GI's have: evinced 
keen interest in‘ the program.’ Comment 
on a résumé mailed to alumni and under- 

aduates in service has convinced. the 

olorado School of Mines that-it “raised 
morale more than anything ‘that had hap- 
pened for months.” But’ the customers 
“want better teachers. University of North 
Carolina ‘students, after. fighting halfway 
around the world, believe that faculty 
members are tgo frequently parochially 
minded and propose traveling ‘professor- 
ships to broaden faculty horizons. 


Anvil Chorus: But where the students 
dread only boredom, college teachers and 
administrators see a stiff struggle ahead. 
The ‘hottest fight will come between the 
vocationalists, who want to’ snare the 
veterans for bread-and-butter courses of 
supposed immediate practical value, and 
the liberal-arts advocates, who believe in 
broad-gauged training through subjects 
that will enable a student to tackle any 
field by himself. With a billion a year the 
probable cost of the program—the largest 
slice of Federal money ever made avail- 
able for educational purposes—both sides 
will be in there fighting. 

One well-known college president 
takes a rather unfeeling view of this 
struggle for money. “The professional | 
educators have long been resolving that 
the Federal government should kick in 
with ample funds to equalize educational 
opportunity. But in the same breath they 





_visory committee, it may ap 


‘edge. 
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have urged that there should be no Fed- 
eral control whatever. Now that a big 
chunk of money is coming, most of the 
high-power administrators are getting set 
on the starting line, ready to join in the 
race for the biggest possible enrollment 
of subsidized veterans. The race will be 
run according to Adam Smith’s principle 
—free competition in a free market—with 
Gresham’s law also operating: Cheap, 
easy educational wares will tend to drive 
good sound currency out of circulation. 

“But as for the technical offerings being 
any worse than a lot of the ‘fluff courses 
and educational tripe peddled under the 
general heading of liberal arts—well, on 
that sham battle, give me honest craft 
work where a student learns to do expert 
work with his hands, rather than ersatz 
stuff masquerading as liberal arts.” 

Hutchins is if anything a more articu- 
late critic, differing with his confrere 
only on the greater danger from the voca- 
tional spear carriers. He prophesies that 
the colleges will not want to keep out un- 
qualified veterans and will be reluctant 
to expel those who fail. And if they do 
attempt to, the public and veterans’ or- 
ganizations won’t stand for it. 

Utilizing education as a substitute for 

a dole or national-works program utterly 
affronts him. Together with other prom- 
inent educators he sees countless unquali- 
fied veterans cashing in on the GI Bill 
“only because they cannot get jobs.” 
a The board of trustees of the University 
»f Chicago, meeting last week in executive 
session, passed resolutions which it hopes 
will iron out the difficulties of many 
years’ standing between Hutchins and his 
faculty—difficulties arising partly from 
Hutchins’s advocacy of the medieval 
trivium (grammar, rhetoric, and dia- 
lectics) and quadrivium (music, arith- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy) and the 
100 Great Books as the foundation for 
liberal education. 

The board provided for an advisory 
committee of seven to tender advice to 
the president on educational matters (not 
on strictly administrative concerns). This 
committee will be elected by the faculty 
council of 40, which in turn is elected 
by the academic senate, hitherto com- 


’ posed only of full professors but from 


now on to include also associate and 
assistant professors on the faculty for 
three years or more. (Presumably, the 
minutes of the advisory _committee’s 
weekly meetings with the president will 
be open to the faculty.) 

If Hutchins vetoes counsel of the ad- 
al to the 
board of trustees. The board also pro- 
vided that Hutchins may make appoint- 
ments to the faculty without a recom- 
mendation from department heads. The 
action of the board was taken without 
either Hutchins’s or the faculty’s knowl- 


, But President Hutchins is pleased 
with the new arrangement, and, so far 
as faculty opinion has made itself heard, 
the professors like the new order, too. 
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“POWER TO WIN 


Follow the Stars 


Each red star indicates vital equipment powered 
by Continental Red Seal Engines. 


However, they point to only a few of more than 
50 important applications of Continental Red 
Seal Power — the Power to Win — to better 
equip our fighting forces. 4 


After victory the skilled experience that has made 
this war contribution possible will be turned to 
the great task of rebuilding a war-torn .world. 
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The Kirsten pipe bowl is 
ecientifically designed to burn 
every crumb of tobacco — 
evenly and cleanly—saving as ie 
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much as 30% of the tobacco 
ordinarily discarded in the 
soggy heel of conventional 
pipes, and the smoke is good 34:5 
to the last fragrant puff. Hi 

Cigarette smokers find the 4 
Kirsten a pipe they can 
smoke and enjoy—their sav- 
ings quickly pay for it. At //; 
the request of the army /, yp ? 
and navy, all Kirsten, hi 




























pipes are now going to 
overseas fighters, but //f 
remember—a Kirsten? //f/ 
is*worth waiting for! /// 
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Air Technical Service Command 


Solar stills: A pint of drinking water a day comes from each of these balloons 
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Fresh Out of Salt 


For men adrift on rafts under the 
burning sun, Air Forces scientists at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, have an- 
nounced two new sources of fresh drink- 
ing water. 

The first is a solar still: a tough plastic 
envelope, 30 inches long and 12 inches 
wide, that can be inflated like a balloon. 
Across the middle, a piece of transparent 
plastic, covered with black cellulose 
sponge is stretched. The sponge, soaked 
with 2 quarts of sea water, absorbs the 
heat of the sun. The device works on the 
tea-kettle principle: The water vaporizes, 
leaving only sea salt and other minerals 
in the sponge. The vapor then condenses 
as fresh water inside the transparent 
“skin” and the drinkable liquid flows 


down into the bottom of the inflated en-. 


velope. 

Tied outside the raft, the sti] will make 
about 1 pint of fresh drinking! water on a 
sunny day. Each raft is equipped with six 
of these devices. \ 
@ When there is neither rain for drinking 
water nor sun for the solar stjll, a chemi- 
cal desalting gadget is used. )Packed in a 
neat can, it contains a 22-ounce package 
of small bricks compounded af about two- 
thirds silver. When one of the bricks is 
dropped into a plastic bag offsea water, it 
disintegrates immediatel by precipi- 
tation removes the salt from] the sea wa- 
ter. The bricks in one kit caf make eight 
times the amount of waterj/contained in 
one GI drinking-water can 


A Cure for the Cure 


Sulfathiazole, aspirin, afd thiouracil* 
have proved their value ir§ a wide range 
of stubborn diseases. Butgas they cure, 
any of these powerful dr}gs may bring 
on another condition whigh is almost as 








~My 


*A new remedy for goiter. 


hard to curb as the original ailment— 
agranulocytic angina—or the almost com- 
plete absence of granular leukocytes from 
the bone marrow of the blood. It is 
marked by high fever and ulcers in -the 
mouth and throat. ; 

Last week, in the journal Science, Dr. 
Max M. Cantor and Dr. John W. Scott 
of the University of Alberta reported the 
first successful treatment for the toxic 
effect of the three drugs. It was Vitamin 
B: (pyridoxine) a crystalline powder 
found in yeast, rice bran, liver, and egg 
yolk. In three separate cases of gran- 
ulocytic angina, daily doses of pyridoxine 
injected into the veins caused the temper- 
ature to fall to normal and the symptoms 
to disappear within 48 hours. The Ca- 
nadian scientists believe that pyridoxine 
acts by stimulating the cells of the bone 
marrow. 


Pneumonia Pigeons 


Flocks of pigeons, familiar sights in 
any American community, were named 
last week as the possible cause of “virus” 
or primary atypical pneumonia, which 
has b 
the last decade. 

In the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, three doctors, Lt. David 
C. Levinson and Lt. John Gibbs, both 
now in the Army, and Dr. Joseph T. 
Beardwood Jr. of Philadelphia, reported 
that in a study of six cases of this mys- 
terious form of pneumonia the infection 
was the same as that of ornithosis, a virus 
disease of pigeons, doves, and chickens. 
(Ornithosis, in turn, is recognized to be 
the same as psittacosis, or “parrot fever,” 
which spread over the United States 
about fifteen years ago.) 

To check pigeons as the carriers of dis- 
ease to human beings, the three doctors 
trapped fourteen birds in Philadelphia 
and discovered that six, or 42 per cent, 
carried the virus. Direct contact with sick 
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pigeons may cause ornithosis, they 
pointed out, but the infection may also 
be spread through inhalation of . wind- 
carried dust ore pigeon droppings. In 
all six cases studied the patients had been 
exposed to pigeons or had handled them. 

“In view of the high percentage of in- 


fection among the pigeon population in 


the United States, and since countless in- 
dividuals are daily exposed to this po- 
tential reservoir of infection,” the Phila- 
delphia scientists concluded, “it is prob- 
able that the virus of ornithosis may be 
responsible for many sporadic cases of 
primary atypical pneumonia which may 
pass unrecognized 


wel Sinister: Virus pneumonia is 
caused by a virus or poison and not by 
one of the various pneumococcus germs. 
Symptoms: high fever, respiratory diffi- 
culties, and chest pain. The disease re- 
sists treatment with sulfa drugs and re- 
sponds only to rest in bed. It has a lower 


fatality rate than ordinary bacterial pneu-- 


monia, but its spread is so persistent in 
spring and late fall that some doctors 
think it could become the great epidemic 
of this war. Last year Norman T. Kirk, 
Surgeon’ General of the Army, reported 
that. the disease accounted for the hospi- 
talization of nearly 8 percent of all sol- 
diers on sick call. 
@ What apparently was the first use of 
penicillin in a definitely diagnosed case 
of human ornithosis was described by Dr. 
F. E. Turgasen of Manitowoc, Wis., in 
another article in the Journal of the 
AMA. The patient, a’ 43-year-old man, 
kept a loft of homin pi eons. Several 
days before his illness eaned the loft 
and inhaled the dust. In one of the four 
birds taken from the loft for examination 
the content virus was found. It was also 
found in tient’s blood. The use of 
penicillin yd ed favorably, and within 
a month the man recovered. 

The effect of the mold chemical on a 


single human case seems to strengthen - 


recent ‘experiments at Mayo Clinic in 
which penicillin curbed ornithosis in- 
duced. in laboratory mice. 


The Biters Bit 


To protect American caning men. 
rr) 


against malaria in ae 
lands, swamps have — drained 
secticides and mosquito-proof clothing 
issued, and doses of quinine and atabrine 
made part of the daily routine. But at 
home some 2,000,000 persons contract 
malaria every year and of these at least 
3,000 die. 

Last week Dr. F. L. Knowles, bacteri- 
ologist of the United States Public Health 
Service, re an experiment which 
may solve the problem of malaria control 
in the United” States. His weapon was 
DDT, the powerful insecticide _ that 
checked the. typhus epidemic in Naples 
nore to reduce malaria in the South 

acific, 


' For their test, the Public Health au- 








Watch gals go for men. 


with better:groomed hair 





...and here’s why so many of America’s most successful men find 
this just the “RIGHT-BALANCE” dressing for their hair... 


Do you find it difficult to keep your 
hair neat and well-groomed? You 
know so many men today have 

' stopped using water to groom their 
hair because they found water simply 
wouldn’t keep their hair in place. 
After the water dried, their hair would 
stand up on end or string down so 
unruly over their face. 

On the other hand in this modern 
age—no self-respecting man would 
even think of plastering his hair down 
with perfumed grease which gives such 
a ridiculous “gigolo” or “‘dude” look. 

That’s why Krem] Hair Tonic is so 
popular! Just see if you, too, don’t 


find Kreml just the “right- balance” 
dressing for your hair. 

Notice how Kreml leaves the scalp 
so clean and: refreshed. How it keeps 
stubborn hair neatly in place all day 
long—making the hair look as if it 
had some “body” to it—so handsome, 
so naturally lustrous yet so masculine 
looking. Kreml Hair Tonic never 
leaves the hair looking or feeling 
greasy, sticky or glued down. It’s also 
famous to relieve itching of dry scalp 
and remove unsightly dandruff flakes, 

Ask for Kreml at your barber shop. 
Buy it at your drug counter. One of 
the greatest hair tonics of all times! 

f 


KREML HAIR TONIC ~ 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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thorities selected 36 square miles in the 
Arkansas cotton country near Helena. 


Ninety-five per cent of the houses were’ 


of the newspaper-lined, sharecropper 
type. They were inhabited by Negroes 
making only a marginal living. At night 
mosquitoes from nearby swamps flew in 
swarms to bite the sleeping families. 


Death in the Afternoon: The USPHS 
men sprayed the interiors of the houses 
with DDT, leaving every 25th unsprayed 
as a check. The technique, Knowles. said, 
hit the insects at the strategic time: in 
the evening as they alighted on walls and 
ceilings coated with an invisible film of 
DDT, they were fatally poisoned. Though 
the insects did not die immediately, the 
effects were rapid enough so that “there 
was an average of 80 per cent reduction 
in the number of living mosquitoes from 
early morning to afternoon.” Daily in- 
spection of the houses for two months 
after the spraying showed “that for that 
long a period there was a 94 per cent 
average reduction in the number of mos- 
quitoes resting alive on the indoors 
walls.” 

The single spraying took an average of 
.82 of a gallon of 5 per cent DDT solu- 
tion for each house. Time: ten minutes. 
Cost for material and labor: 74 cents. 

Since the armed forces use practically 
the entire production of DDT, no wide- 
spread civilian program can be attempted 
at this time. Supplies “will remain very 
tight through March and possibly April,” 
John A. R. Rodda, director of insecticide 
allocations for the War Production Board, 
said last week. But as soon as enough 
DDT becomes available, the USPHS is 
expected to start a campaign to combat 
the threat of a malarial flare-up from sol- 
diers returning from overseas. 


Penicillin Wins Again 


Trench-mouth patients were free of 
symptoms within 24 hours, and within 
five days. their mouths had completely 
healed. In cases of acute streptococcal 
tonsillitis there was “great relief” in 24 
hours, and in 48 all temperatures were 
back to normal. A man severely ill with 
scarlet fever began taking solid food on 
the second day. : 

The treatment: penicillin lozenges dis- 
solved in the mouth like cough drops, 
described in the British Medical Journal 
by two scientists, Dr. Alexander B. Mac- 
Gregor and Dr. David A. Long. 

The lozenges, three-fourths of an inch 
square and one-eighth of an inch thick, 
are made of gelatin and penicillin with 
a small amount of preservative. Strep- 
tococcus germs vanished from the throat 
while the patients were using the loz- 
enges, but in most cases treatment had 
to be continued to prevent their return. 
Penicillin in this form also proved effec- 
tive. in destroying germs in throat and 
mouth surgery such as _tonsillectomies 
and tooth extractions. 
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Troubadour Americgaa 


At its colorful best, thé Theater Guild’s 
“Sing Out, Sweet Land’ is a gay and 
tuneful folk opera. At¥ its worst, this 
“salute. to American fqdi 









of its people and _ set té@ illustrated pages 
flipped at random from#uritan New Eng- 
land to a present-da? aircraft carrier. 
The hero, Barnaby Gabdchild, is a trou- 
badouring Johnny Appleseed who sings 
his nation’s songs thrdugh the centuries: 
in an Illinois wilderngss, along the Ore- 
gon trail, aboard a Mesissippi river boat, 
beside a Civil War cump fire, and even 
in the frenetic clutttr of a speak-easy 
night club. ( 

Part of the book’s failure is the result 
of its very ambition.‘ Under the circum- 
stances, there could ibe little more than 
a thread of a story tp link the years and 
the far-flung scenes,; and in the end the 
geographical progression inevitably be- 
comes monotonous. Morever, the chances 
are that “Sing Out, Sweet Land” has been 
gagged up considerably since Walter 
Kerr first wrote it: for presentation by 
Catholic University, and its Broadway 
humor is a little too arch for comfort. 

Albert Johnson’s striking sets and 











backdrops and Lucinda Ballard’s at- 
tractive costumes are notably in the 
mood. And occasionally Doris Humphrey 
and Charles Weidman stage an effective 
dance sequence. But the delightful mo- 
ments of the evening—and there are 
more than enough of them to satisfy the 
Guild subscribers—are attributable to the 
songs and the people who sing them. 

The score, arranged by Elie Sieg- 
meister, is rooted in a rich lore of folk 
music, whether the number is the charm- 
ing “As I Was Going Along” or the 
strident latter-day “Yes, Sir, She’s My 
Baby.” Alfred Drake, who: was the orig- 
inal Curly of “Oklahoma!” sings and acts 
pleasantly as the peripatetic Goodchild, 
and Burl Ives proves that he is a great 
balladist several times over again with 
his ingratiating interpretation of “Foggy, 
Foggy Dew,” “Blue Tail Fly,” and “Rock 
Candy Mountain.” Among others, Bibi 
Osterwald in “Casey Jones” and Alma 
Kaye in “Little Mohee” and “Frankie and 
Johnnie” demonstrate that at least the 
Guild picked the right minstrels for this 
glorified song bag. 


Big Time in the Big Town 


Although faltering a little on the off- 
side of perfection, “On the Town” is the 


most original and engaging musical to hit 


New York since “Oklahoma!” The co- 
operative brain storm of a lot of talented 
youngsters, this show could have been a 


Wide World 


Wandering Minstrels: Drake and Ives sing out the story of America 














if YOU cant answer these questions 
about insurance 


’ 






M. ost people can’t! But the 
wise ones let their insurance Agent or 
Broker do all the worrying for them. 
Just let him know what you have to 
protect, and he'll be glad to tell you 
just how to Protect What You Have. 
If you take this expert advice, you 
won’t have to dig into your own 
pocket to pay for losses or damage 
suits which can occur. 

* * * 
i| “For instance, could we be sued 
if Andy, the postman—or anybody 
else who’s passing by—falls on the ice 


in front of our house and hurts him- 
self badly?” 


Roe me vr 








y/ “Suppose my fur coat were 3 “If fire ruined our furniture, 4, “Have we the kind of insurance 
stolen from my home? Have we would our insurance take care of that would pay heavy damages 
that kind of insurance? Equally impor- buying new furnishings? We bought or medical expenses if we accidentally . 

tant, are we also protected if I lose those things years ago—have we enough hit someone with the car and injured 


something away from home?” . insurance to replace them today?” him seriously?” 


Your local Agent knows the answers to these questions. He’ll tell 
you, too, how little it costs for North America Companies protection 
against all the common hazards that might mean a money loss to you. 
Have him up to the house one evening with you and your husband — 
and get some of these troublesome insurance’ questions off your mind. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, Aiilacllphia 


Junin Company of North America, founded in 1792, oldest stock fire and marine insurance company in the country, heads the group of North 
America Companies which write practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile and Casualty insurance through your own Agent or Broker. 
North America Agents are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. 








ONSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA © INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA @ CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA @ NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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‘Abbott’s split-second: staging, “On 


_arts to Broadway. 
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precocious attempt to be “differ- 
ent.” Instead, bolstered by George 


the Town” combines the fresh ap- 
proach with expert showmanship. 
Producers Oliver Smith and Paul 
Feigay have come a lot closer than 
Billy Rose in bringing the lively ‘ 


Crediting an “idea” by Jerome 
Robbins, Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green contrive a neat, imaginative 
charade about three sailors on a 
24-hour shore leave in New York. 
The authors also play principal 
roles. Sailor Green meets Miss Com- 
den, an anthropologist in her 
studied moments and slightly ab- 
original in her natural state. Sailor 
Cris Alexander is overwhelmed by 
Nancy Walker, a retired taxi driver 
who has the voice, physique, and 
technique for overwhelming. And 
Sailor John Battles falls quietly in 
love with a girl in a subway poster 
—Miss Turnstiles for June. Miss 
Turnstiles, pursued through the 
Museum of Natural History, Carne- 
gie Hall, side-street night clubs and 
Coney Island, proves to be Sono 
Osato (formerly of “One Touch of 
Venus”), whose comedy and danc- 
ing ture a delight. 

The Comden-Green lyrics are 
bright; Robbins’s choreography is 
a pleasure; and Smith’s sets, built 


‘for quick changes, reflect the gaiety of 


the occasion. Although Leonard Bern- 
stein’s music isn’t his best in the ballet 
sequences, his ballads and comedy num- 
bers are wisely written to match the 
freshness of the enterprise rather than 
the durability of The Hit Parade. 


Its Got Rhythm: “On the Town” is 
not the first tour de force to come from 
the Jerome Robbins-Leonard Bernstein- 
Oliver Smith combine. The same trio also 
produced last year’s “Fancy Free,” easily 
the best American jazz ballet to date and 
just as easily the Ballet Theater’s reigning 

it. “Fancy Free” had all that it took to 
describe three sailors on shore leave who 
were foot-loose—and fancy free. That the 
— were also “on the town” gave Rob- 

ins his idea for the current musical. 

Like Bernstein and Smith, Robbins is 
in his middle 20’s. Born Jerome Rabino- 
witz in New York, he was brought up in 
Weehawken, N. J. A short year ago, Rob- 
bins was known only in the ballet world 
as the impish comedian-dancer in the 
ballets .““Three.Virgins and a Devil” and 

“Helen of Troy.” Bernstein, through his 
‘rapid rise as a conductor and his success 
2s composer of the “Jeremiah” symphony, 
was ‘already regarded as the,boy wonder 
‘of the serious music world €NEwswEEK, 
April 10, 1944). Smith’s décor for the 

allet Russe de Monte Carlo’s “Rodeo” 
-had .stamped him as a designer whose 
sets filled the eye without cluttering the 


‘i t the ‘time when Robbins was plan- 


Par. 











Bob Golby 


Dream Ballet: Sono Osato at her best 


ning “Fancy Free,” he was in California, 
Bernstein was in New York, and Smith 
was in Mexico. Most of the preliminary 
work was therefore done by mail. Then 


- Robbins, as theater-wise as a veteran 


despite his relative inexperience, put it 
together as the sensation it turned out to 
be. “Overnight,”: says Robbins, “I was 
being called by producers who used to 
audition me for choruses.”- : 





Two on the Town: Comden and Green 


“On the Town” is evidence 
enough that Robbins is not a one- 
shot genius. Though he is not ap- 
pearing in the show himself, his 
choreography and his staging of the 
musical numbers have the same 
fresh inventiveness that gave 
“Fancy Free” its charm and pace. 
Though “On the Town” is filled 
with ballet, the audience is not 
overwhelmed with it and all of the 
dances serve a purpose in the book. 
Despite the fact that Robbins uses 
one of the now popular “dream bal- 
lets” to display Sono Osato at her 
most glamorous best, he says that 
someday “I’m gonna do a dream 
ballet to end dream ballets. I 
don’t want to ever smell a dream 


_ ballet again.” 


Bookmakers: The authors Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green are 
two out of five young New York- 
ers who in 1939. teamed up as The 
Revuers to put on the best intimate 
revue the town has seen. They 
opened in the Village Vanguard, 
progressed to the Rainbow Room, 
then to Radio City Music Hall, and 
finally took to the air for 30 weeks. 
Always they wrote their own 
scripts. They ribbed the movies 
and the Andrews Sisters and 
kidded Sigmund Romberg operet- 
tas and musical-comedy styles of 
the George M. Cohan-Gene Buck period. 
They never labored up a long hill to 
push a small joke down the far side. Their 


opening chord: footnotes on the lingo of f 


Variety, house ,organ of the entertain- 
ment world: 


An opera opens at popular price, 

But popular price does not suffice; 

The opera decides to close up: shop, 

Variety says: “Pop Op Flop.” 

That’s the way they learned their trade. 
And their current Op is no Flop. “On the 


_ Town” used to mean living on charity. 


It won’t mean that any more. 


Duds for Ticket Brokers 


New York theater managers and ticket 
brokers stood on common ground last 
week in denouncing the edict issued by 
Paul Moss, Commissioner of Licenses, 
which prohibits the sale of hit-show 
theater tickets by brokers. 

Moss explained: “This rule was adopt- 
ed because of the complaints that have 


been pouring in from many people whof: 


cannot buy tickets at the box office for 
hits in the New York theaters.” 


Theater managers retorted that theyf. 


depend on brokers to sell tickets to peo- 
ple who haven't time to stand in line at 
the box office. The brokers added that 
they were needed to help spread the risk. 
They take care of out-of-town theater pa- 
trons, even out sags due to public caprice, 


. and make ticket buying easy for a small 


extra charge. 
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Frankish: UP’s fifth war casualty 








FOURTH ESTATE 


Number 30 


“When your number's up, that’s the 
time.” 
So Jack Frankish, 80-year-old United 
Press correspondent told his UP col- 
- league, John McDermott, three days be- 
fore Christmas. The next day Frankish’s 
number came up outside a little Belgian 
hotel where he was resting from a week 
. with the First Army. He was killed by a 
German bomb that demolished the hotel. 
Frankish ‘was the second UP fatality 
disclosed last week. The other was John 
Andrew, 24-year-old Illinoisan, officially 
e; listed as missing since Nov. 5, from a 
Superfortress mission in Asia, but to the 
UP, certainly dead. 
Thus, as 1944 faded, the nation’s press 
































nae totted up its casualties: fourteen dead in 
- 1944; 80 dead and missing since 1939. 

‘Listen to the Dead’ 

Bluntly, the London: edition of Stars 

Hicket | 2nd Stripes last week told off the United 
. Jasty Nations in behalf of their men on the 
d by battlefield. 
mses, “Only yesterday,” Stars and Stripes 
show§ Said, “lots of folks— .. . had the war in 

the bag . . [But] unity and solidarity— 
dopt-| strong when the United Nations were 
havey weak—were in a bad way 
who} Well, the bugles of "battle are heard 
re fory again above the bickering. The enemy 

lashes out in a last bloody bid for victory. 
they. Once more . . . Germany, the Nazis and - 
) peo- Fascism are the enemy. Not the Poles vs. 
ine at. the Russians. Not the British vs. the 
1 that# Greeks... the State Department vs. the 
e risk. [British] ‘Foreign Office . . . the British 
er pa-| Commonwealth vs. Communism . . . For 
sprice, the holy living love of God, let’s listen to 


smallf, the dead . . . learn from the living. Let’s 
. es ranks against the foe and toward the 
ture.” 








“Turning Point”... STOP! 


_ facturers, A development in ball bearings 
"for a textile machinéry maker, for instance, 
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Heavy Radial and Thrust ° 
Combinations of Heavy Loads a A Frictionless Seal 
Heavy Thrust (Eber brection Permanent Seal 
Great Axial Rigidity 100% Effective Seal 
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som = FAFNIR 5000 Series 
singe ROW BEARINGS 
Bore sizes: 
10 Mm to 140 Mm 
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Non-Pulley End of electric motors. 











Interchangeabili of motor end-bells. FOR 


Eli tion of | nuts and washers. 
Sie enueablley with Double Row 
Bearings. 


SELECT 
Kapiat FAFNIR EXTENDED 


INNER RING TYPE BEARINGS 
Bore sizes: 
‘ 17 Mm to 140 Mm 
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PILLOW 


When you reach a 


The bearings that supported every rotary 
moving part in your pre-war models may be 
far down the line in comparison with devel- 
opments in ball bearing design and in avail- 
able self-contained units, 


Post-war advances are not limited to mys- 
tery products like electronics, nor to the eye- 
appeal qualities of plastics. Performance is 
still a matter of the efficient operation of 
moving parts. 


Because Fafnir has a greater variety of 
types of ball béatings, we are working with 
a correspondingly greater variety of manu- 


may offer multiple benefits to you. : 

One of Fafnir’s strengths lies in this bet- 
ter informed field engineering service. Use 
it. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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mits Bearing Life 


Combinations of Light Loads 
Weight and Space Saving 
Easiest Installation 


Positive Protection against dist 
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For shaft diameters from ¥/,” to 2 XK, 
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combination and 
ovision for relubrication. 
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FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


CARTIR MECHANI-SEAL 

TYPE BALL BEARINGS 

Furnished with single seal, double 
seal, seal and shiel 
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MUSIC 


Purple Heart for Froman 


The whole room was plunged in dark- 
ness. While the band played softly, shad- 
owy figures moved across the floor: When 
. the lights came on, a pretty girl in a full- 
skirted. .blue dress was standing on a 
small platform in front of a piano, arms 
outstretched in greeting. As she sang, the 
platform—singer, microphone, piano, ac- 
companist and all—rolled slowly around 
the room, propelled by electricity and 
chauffeured by the pianist. The custo- 
mers cheered, clapped, and whistled, not 
only for the ingenuity which concealed 





the fact that the girl couldn’t walk, but . 


for the pluckiness of the Marjorie Law- 
rence of popular music—Jane Froman. 
Jane Froman’s opening at the Copaca- 
bana in New York last week was far re- 
moved from Jane Froman’s. awakening 
some 22 months ago. Then she was in a 
Lisbon hospital, having barely escaped 
death in the Yankee Clipper crash 
(NEwswEEK, March 8, 1943). Her in- 
eg a compound fracture of the right 
. which was almost torn off, a crushed 
left ankle, the right arm and three ribs 
broken, a dislocated back, and a cracked 
pelvis. “I was a wreck,” says Miss Fro- 
man, “except for my face and my voice. 
Somehow they had been spared. To a 
woman, that is plenty.” She underwent 
endless pain to win back her stardom. 
At her first New York night-club ap- 
pearance since the crash, she showed all 


\ 


RR, 
ay. ; 
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Associated Press 
Miller: The maestro was missing 


her old verve in such a popular ballad 


a¢ “It Had to Be You” and such nostalgia “1q 


a “Night and Day.” She stands unsup- 
ported for two or three shows a night, 
even though she uses crutches for walk- 
ing and her right leg is still in a leather 
and steel brace. “I’m neither an invalid, 
nor a freak, nor a heroine,” ‘insists Miss 
Froman with ever so slight a stutter. “My 
leg can’t get the billing for me. Either I 
et it on my own, and deserve it, or I 
on’t want it.” 


Froman: Beautifi@, tuneful, courageous _ 
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‘tion as one of the 





ee Cpe omnes 


‘The kids who told Glenn Miller good- 


iy at the Central Theater in Passaic, 


N. J., in the fall of 1942 were sick when 
they heard the final notes of the maestro’s 
own theme—“Moonlight Serenade”—fade 
away into the night. A great guy had 
decided that his duty lay with a war, 


anda ‘great band—one which had grossed 
“more than a million a 


year—had, of 

necessity, to be dissolved. = ae ae 
Miller wasn’t drafted; he enlisted. 
With a 40th birthday. coming up; he 
could have resigned—but didn’t. ‘Com- 
missioned a captain in the Army  Spe- 
cialist Corps, he later transferred to. the 
Air Forces and for them organized: and 
trained the United States Air Force band 
which he took to England and, after the 
invasion, to France. A few months ago 
he was promoted to be.a major:.On Dec. 
15 he left England by plane for Paris. 
On Saturday, Dec. 28; his wife in 
Tenafly, N.J., was notified that he was 


missing. “Nothing has been heard of the | 


plane or its occupants since.: > 
It won't be just the kids who will miss 
Miller and his trombone. Arrangers ac- 
knowledged him as a master, serious 
musicians heard real music from his band. 
Charlie Spivak, Claude Thornhill, and 
Hal McIntyre knew him as a friend who 
didn’t hesitate to boost talent—even when 
his help put them, as new bandleaders, 
roth active competition with their bene- 
actor. : 


Room at the Top: Glenn Miller was 
born in Clarinda, Iowa, the son of typical 
American parents. He worked on a farm 
and as a delivery boy. From a butcher 
friend he got a battered tronibone and 
made deliveries until he had paid for it. 
He played in school bands and eventually 
left the University of Colorado’ (where 
he met his wife) to “start doing some- 
thing with his life.” Beginning with the 


famous Ben Pollack band, which at that § 


time also included Benny Goodman, he 
gradually acquired a reputation as an 
organizer-arranger.. Though the big time 
didn’t come to Miller until 1939, when it 
came it came fast. Almost overnight his 
careful planning paid off, and he jumped 
ahead on popularity poll after 4 
Serious-minded, c and shy, 
Miller looked more like a businessman 
than a swing bandleader. In reality, he 
was both. Miller made big money in one 
of the toughest gambles of them all. He 
looked ahead, spotted trends, and adapted 
his music to fit them. “I don’t want to 
be the king of swing or anything else,” 
he often said. “I'd rather have a reputa- 
bands.” 
And he did. Miller has continued to 
piste on all of the polls—even in the 
y aed ~ae ak band. To nr ie ae 
men, -he lways . M ey 
are remembering the Chvietidad peescrt 
they gave him when he first got into the 
jig time: an auto which they wheeled 


_ big 
into the hotel lobby. 
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A NEW way to save her sole 


soles of GEON outwear best leather 
8 to 1. But in countless other appli- 
cations #’s the combination of prop- 
erties that counts. To mention just a 


T’S a mew raw material.for soles 

—for heelgand uppers and toe 
caps and many ‘other shoe parts. 
It’s one of the GEONS, tough poly- 
vinyls that can be pressure or in- 
jection molded, extruded, calender- 
ed or cast into unsupported sheet 
or film. GEON compounds can be 
used as coatings for fabrics of all 
kinds or for paper and board. 
Products of GEON can be made 
in a wide range of colors. And for 
the most part, standard machinery 
can be used. 


In shoe soles, it’s wear resistance 
that counts—laboratory tests show 


few. of the properties, GEON re- 
sists acids, a es, oil, food, light, 
aging, cold, heat, wear, flame, mil- 
dew. It’s easily applied by dipping, 
spreading, calendering. Products 
of GEON may be made in a wide 
range of colors. They’re waterproof, 


lightweight, strong. 


These properties of GEON can 
be had in an almost limitless num- 
ber of combinations. We hope that 
they will suggest applications for 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
THE 8. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


ROSE BUILDING, EAST NINTH & PROSPECT, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


your business, and that you will call 
on us to help you work them out 


Right now the use of the GEONS. 
is subject to-allocation by the War . 
Production Board. Our develop- 
ment staff and laboratory facilities 
are available to help you work out 
any special problems or applica- 
tions. For more complete informa- 
tion write Department AA-1, Chem- 
ical Division, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, 324 Rose Bidg., E. Ninth 
and Prospect, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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[, SPARK PLUGS 


Measured Performance 


Auburn, 





Thousands of satisfied users from 
coast to coast know the unvaryincl 
measured performance of Auburn 
Spark Plugs—performance that ha 
kept pace with every improvemen 
in motor cars since 1910. 


They will tell you Auburn Spark 
Plugs are your assurance of an oat 
nomical, smooth-running car — ho 
they give your tired motor a ne 
lease on life — with extra-power, 


and fuel-saving quicker starts. , 


Ask your dealer or mechanic far 
AUBURN SPARK PLUGS ‘ 


AUBURN SPARK PLUG CO., Int. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 


CANADA Rid towr 


Ontario 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, OR ITALIAN 
. Big opportunities awaiting Americans who 
speak Spanish. Learn as a child leayns—‘“by 
listening” to these brand-new CORTJNA re- 
cordings. 
IS Minutes a Day 


Cortinaphone Method fa- 
mous for 60 years. (THOU- 
SANDS have foung it the 
most fascinating, most satis- 
factory method. Hete is the 

uick, easy way to_ learn 
. panish for PLEASURE 

AND .IN 

TIGA } 


‘ USINESS VES- 
Sent on 5 Doys Apr: 


B 
TE! 
“The icons Short-Cut”—tells a. what you 
want to know. Interesting. Get it! 


Write Today--NOw 


Specialists for 68 Yeors) 
. 108 40th New York 18, WN. VY. 
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Name. 


Address 
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M.. James Byrnes’s order closing 
down American race tracks threatened 
cultural starvation for 20,000,000 horse 
players. It appears, however, that re- 
lief will arrive in time. As we go to 
press, most bookmakers I know—and 
somehow I seem to know hundreds— 
were prepared to accept investments 
in cavalry operating at Havana and 
Mexico City. Trade papers, which 


with Today’s Surefire Special written 
on it in pencil to the stately Morning 
Telegraph of New York, will continue 
to print their tips and hieroglyphics on 
form and past performance. In short, 
the horse player, than whom there is 
no more highly trained reader in the 
world outside Bacon-Shakespeare ci- 
pher circles, will not have to fall back 
on picture magazines or similar mar- 
garine-type substitutes for his intel- 
lectual food. 

Some of the nation’s outstanding 
handicappers, like Dr. Freddie Keats, 
famous consultant of The New York 
Daily Mirror, are repairing to Havana. 
From that base they will continue to 
relay the occult notes (“Needed last,” 
“Dropping down,” “May wake up”) 
which keep the brains of horse play- 
io and also their bellies, lean and 

ard, 


It is all right to ship Dr. Keats 
and his fellow savants to Oriental 
Park, the Havana track, but if we go 
farther and ship racehorses there, 
which now seems unlikely in the light 
of ODT orders, the shock and _ be- 
wilderment of the local patrons will 
be too great to bear contemplation. 
Oriental is the only track I know of 
where they have races for seven-year- 
old maidens—which is to say, horses 
who have reached that advanced stage 
in life without’ever winning a race. 

I don’t know where they get the re- 
luctant unicorns and decadent zebras 
who “run” (local slang phrase) in 
Havana, but I know they have them 
because I have seen and bet on them 
there. It was a visit which brought 
back happy memories of the days 
when the child who came closest to 
guessing the number of jelly beans in 
a candy-store window could have a 
bagful of same on the house. 

Oriental Park at that time was un- 

, der the management of the late John 
T. Doyle, Broadway betting student 
who was spending a winter in Cuba 
for his health, and I mean: health in 
the best and most respectable sense 

. of the word. The track's press agent, 





) 


Caribbean Cavalry 


by JOHN LARDNER 


means anything from a calling card . 


‘track and asked Mr. Doyle what he 


down there for the same reason, was 
Francis Albertanti, a prizefight propa- 
gandist with a deep natural loathing 
for fresh air and bird song, developed 
through many years of drinking cof- 
fee all night in the Hell’s Kitchen 
neighborhood of New York City. The 
Cuban sunshine was almost fatal to 
Mr. Albertanti, but he fought it off 
by planting his typewriter in an of- 
fice in a dark corner of the grandstand 
and keeping the window shades and 
blinds drawn at all times. You had to 
go to his office to see Mr. Albertanti 
at all, and tap in code on a thick door 
with its cracks sealed against the dan- 
gerous Caribbean air. 


My partner and I went out to the 


knew that was good in the first race. 

“You mean youre going to bet on 
these things?” said the manager, 
shocked. 

Mr. Albertanti’s reaction was the 
same, when I tracked him down to his 
sunproof cell. 

“You startled me for a moment,” 
said the press agent, “I thought you 
were asking for a tip on a horse here.” 

“That was the idea.” 

Mr. Albertanti turned with shaking 
fingers to his coffee percolator. You 
could have knocked him down with 
a breath of new-mown hay. 

“Well,” he said at last, “the duties 
of friendship oblige me to tell you 
that I did know what had been ar- 
ranged for this race at noon. The 
scenario has been changed three times 
since then, however, and there are 
still ten minutes left for double-cross- 
ing before post time. After that, it 
depends on which horses. live long 
enough to reach the finish line. They 
are all lousy insurance risks.” 

Nonetheless. my associate and I 
made several bets during the after- 
noon; you could pay either books or 
mutuels. The closest we came to win- 
ning was when my partner got shut 
out at the window when she tried to 
make a wager on a thing called Young 
Whitey, the first part of whose name 
was doubtless appropriate at the time 
of his christening. He traveled the last 
furlong on heart and morphine alone 
and paid $236.20. 

It is a very interesting race track, 
but the introduction of one thorough- 
bred there would blow form and tradi- 
tion all to hell. As things stand, it will 
provide the keenest sort of ‘mental 
stimulation for Dr. Keats and the 
horse players. - 
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SPORTS 


Aftermath 


The Byrnes directives banning horse 
racing and requesting reclassification of 
4-F professional athletes (NEwswEEK, 
Jan. 1) brought the clarifications, reper- 
cussions, and disclosures last week: 

@ The crackdown on 4-F athletes applies 
to all of them, including those participat- 
ing in intercollegiate sports. 

@ The Fair Grounds track in New 
Orleans asked for an extension of rac- 
ing until Jan. 31, to avoid “distress and 
hardship to the horsemen, their families, 
and attendants.” 

@Herbert Bayard Swope, chairman of 
the New York State Racing Commission, 
revealed he had resigned from the post 
“because of other duties” Dec. 20, three 
days before the Byrnes order. During the 
decade that the former New York World 
editor has been commissioner, the state 
has collected a gross of $73,857,231.78 
in revenue, $70,830,486.37 of which 
represented five years of parimutuel 
betting. ; 

@ Magistrate Ambrose J. Haddock of Jef- 
ferson Market Court in New York City 
promised jail sentences instead of fines 
for convicted bookies. “A turn of events 
will demand a more serious attitude on 
the part of this court toward persons con- 
victed of bookmaking,” he said. “This 
court will regard bookmaking not only 
as a demoralizing influence, wasteful and 
unecohomic as well as criminal, but also 
as a hindrance to victory, unpatriotic and 
harmful to the well being of . . : the 
entire Prosar gpl iodlie aor 

@ In Miami, many jockeys planned to 
ride out the ban. The veteran Don Meade 
had his eye on Mexico City. Successful 
young Bobby Permane asked: “What 
good could I do in a war plant? All I 
know is racing.” Ted Atkinson, top jockey 
of 1944, said: “I'll stay around Miami 
until April, galloping horses.” 

@ Permane’s question was answered by 
the Douglas Aircraft plant in Chicago: 
For work on aircraft t sclaate in small 
quarters, “the aircraft industry needs 
persons of small stature and light weight.” 


Schultz Plays for Free 


It’s seldom that a professional athlete 
turns his talents from dollars to medals 
by working out as an amateur. This pro- 
cedure is such a lapse from normal human 
behavior that the Amatéur Athletic Union 
discourages it with crippling restrictions. 

Yet on the Madison Square Garden 
court last week a major-league baseball 
player trod the payless basketball boards 
for the glory and fame of Hamline Uni- 
versity ioale students: circa 90). Therein 
lies a mystery tale, the whodunit of the 
dribble season. 








Schultz, the Dodger: Howie (Stretch) 


Schultz. is the Seles first. baseman_ for 
_ the Brooklyn gers. He is also center 












CIGNTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batterie 


patted aa | 


“Some day Albright is going to carry 
-his hot-foots too far!” 


“Keep your eye on the Infantry— 
the doughboy does it.” 


Ir YOUR DEALER is out of “Eveready” 
flashlight batteries it is for a very good. 
reason. Practically our entire production 
goes to meet the tremendous needs of the 
Armed Forces and vital war industries. 


However, .after the. war, you, will be. 

“able to obtain “Eveready” batteries that 

are even better ... that give longer life, 
more efficiency. 





word “Bueready” is a registered trade-mark 
of National Carbon Goteentn Ine, 
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FYR-FYTER Losses Now One Million a Day 


Production speed-up,' congestion, 
large inventories, untrained em- 
ployees, shortage of, man — 
are rapidly increasing fire losses. 
Check over your property today 
and help the War effort by ex- 
tinguishing fires before they have 
had time to spread. 


After Victory Opportunities 
for Dealer—Salesmen 
Later on when materials are more 
plentiful we will need many sales- 
men to fill up territory. Register - 
your name and address today for 

one of these dealerships. 


The FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dept.6 : Dayton 1, Ohio 
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for Hamline U. Had it not been for the 
war, the 22-year-old athlete probably 
would have been merely Hamline’s cen- 
ter. But after attending the school for 
two years (he’s majoring in business ad- 
ministration for a B.A. degree), the too- 
tall 4-F cut his attendance to a single 
semester each fall so that he could play 
baseball during the summer. 

His diamond rise was spectacular: one 
and a half seasons at Grade C ball, a sea- 
son of AA ball, and then the National 
League Dodgers in mid-1943. Schultz 
saw his first major-league game by play- 
ing in it. Although the 6-foot-7 first sack- 
er replaced the popular Dolph Camilli, 
he immediately won the hearts of Brook- 
lyn fans by pounding out a single and 
double in four times at bat against the 
hated St. Louis Cardinals. Ever since, he 
has been adequate, if not outstanding, at 
his first-base post. 


Schultz, the Piper: At the request of 
the Dodger management, Schultz did not 
play basketball in his sixth semester at 
Hamline last year. But this season he re- 
turned to the center slot of the St. Paul 
quintet. Duly publicized to throbbing 
New Yorkers who had seen him play at 
Ebbets Field, Schultz invaded the Gar- 
den Dec. 28 with the other Pied Pipers 
of Hamline for a scheduled game with 
the College of the City of New York. 

In basketball shorts, as in baseball 
knickerbockers, Schultz plays a_ cool, 
confident, efficient game. He hogged the 
backboards with his height, scored eleven 
points with an ambidextrous one-handed 
shot, and dominated the play until he was 
banished from the game five minutes: be- 
fore the end for five personal fouls. 

Then another baseball player took 
over the attack for Hamline. Rollie Seltz, 
a bespectacled ballplayer for Rochester 
of the St. Louis Cardinal farm system, 
rolled up his personal score to 20 points 
and Hamline’s total score to 47 to win 
the game from the plodding Beavers of 
CCNY who scored but 42. 


When is a Pro? It is not every pro- 
fessional that can pass as a simon-pure 
on the sports circuit, even though he has 
switched fields of action. What made the 
difference with Schultz? And Seltz, whose 
baseball activities were unpublicized un- 
til after the game? 

First, New York sports writers at- 
tributed the unorthodoxy to war condi- 
tions. Then Coach Joe Hutton of Ham- 
line set them straight, or so he thought, 
at a basketball luncheon: The Minnesota 
State Conference regarded basketball 
players as amateurs even though they 
played professional baseball during the 
summer. When the game programs were 
distributed, however, an article by Leon- 
ard Lewin of The New York Daily Mir- 
ror shed another light on the matter: 
“That league (the MSC) refused to let 

own the bars for the 6-foot-7-inch ace 
and Hamline retaliated with the obvious— 
quit the conference.” 
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The confusion led the simon pures of 
City College to ask guidance from the 
AAU. Dan Ferris, AAU secretary-treas- 
urer, advised cancellation of the game. 
Then he relented. “City College has ap- 
plied for special permission to play 
against Schultz’s team,” he stated. “In 
view of the unusual circumstances sur- 
rounding this game, such as contractual 
obligations and the fact that City Col- 
lege acted in good faith by offering to 
withdraw, this special permission has 
been granted.” 


Pay-off; To Newsweek, Ferris re- 
ported that all of the Pied Pipers are in- 
eligible as amateurs, according to AAU 
regulations. The amateur status of Ham- 
line opponents is also in jeopardy. 

But it was acceptable to Coach Loren 
Ellis of Valparaiso University. “I have 
no objection to the personnel of any 
team under wartime eligibility stand- 
ards,” he said of the situation (Valparai- 
so vs. Hamline) that confronted him New 
Year's Day at Buffalo. “It is necessary 
for colleges to use any available ma- 
terial to carry on the intercollegiate ath- 
letic program.” 

Meanwhile baseball fans wondered 
whether the Piper would be paid quite so 
much come contract time this spring. 
Branch Rickey, chief of the Dodger tribe, 
is a tough dealer in wampum. And it 
would not go unnoticed that Schultz plays 
for medals as well as dollars. 





Acme 
A Dodger and a Piper: Schultz makes 
the long stretch from pro to amateur 


























Shellabarger: Professor turned novelist 


BOOKS 
A Captain With Cortez 


Samuel Shellabarger is a born escapist. 
He makes his living as headmaster of a 
private school for young ladies in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, but when his charges try him 
beyond endurance, he shuts his study 
door and finds refuge in the sixteenth 
century. Result: one of the most excit- 
ing novels of the cloak-and-sword variety 
to.come along in years. 

Basically this is a story. of how a young 
and handsome Spanish nobleman, Pedro 
de Vargas, betrothed for political and 
economic reasons to the cold and heart- 
less Lady Luisa, goes off to Mexico with 
Cortez. There his ad adventures include the 
amassing of a fortune as well as a beau- 
tiful and poetic affair with a lovely camp 
follower who somehow has managed to 
arrive in the New World unsullied enough 
to’suit the Hays office 

At the he | proper time Pedro returns to 
Spain and the intrigues of the court. As 
might be expected in a costume novel, al- 
most.on the eve of his marriage to Luisa 
he is ue tet the usual great 
odds he proves ot falseness of. the 
ae ter his 





inn sie the fight too cy om All is for- 
given, and the pair return hand in hand 
to the New World. 


As trite a story as any hack writer's, 
“Captain From Castile” stands out be- 
cause of Shellabarger’s historical knowl- 
edge and ability to handle the English 
language. He has already written nine 


mysteries and adventure novels under 
twopseudonyms (he refuses ‘to divulge 
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Vicks Cough Drop@are medicated... 
really medicated w.:4h throat-soothin 


ingredients of famog§s Vicks VapoRu 
lus other cough-eJsing medications. 
hat’s why they q& so much good. 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual, Inc. Mas declared a dividend 
of thirty cents} per share payable on 
December 27, 4944 to shareholders on 
record as of mber 16, 1944. 

Ei E. CRABB, President 


‘ 
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his pen names). Under his own name 
he has published two good biographies, 
one of Chevalier Bayard and one of Lord 
Chesterfield. 


Ph.D. Who Can Write: Shellabarger 
grew up in Washington, D.C., back in 
the 1880s, studied at Princeton, and took 
his doctor’s degree at Harvard in 1917. 
After serving in the Army through 1918, 
he came back with his bride, the daugh- 
ter of a Swedish cavalry officer, to teach 
English at Princeton. 

He soon decided that he would rather 
write than teach and went to Switzer- 
land, where he worked on his biography 
of Bayard and wrote two novels. His lat- 
est book, full of the color, romance, and 
adventure of a colorful, romantic, and 
adventurous age will thrill his students 
at the Columbus School for Girls, but it 
will also appeal to anyone who has ever 
lost himself in the swashbuckling (and 
much more substantial) novels of Dumas 


Samuel Shellabarger, 633 pages. Little, 
Brown-Literary Guild. $3.) 


Roll Your Own Peace 


Under the general editorship of Sum- 
ner Welles, former Under Secretary of 
State, there appears this week a book 
which every American citizen concerned 
with the future of the world should keep 
within easy reach. “An Intel- 


or Scott. (Captain From CastTIiLe, By . 


NEWSWEEK 





vast majority of the people of the 
United States, the whole problem of for- 
eign relations has been something infi- 
nitely remote.” To remedy the lamentable 
fact he suggests that the government 
should give the people information on 
negotiations with foreign governments 
and on discussions of an organized inter- 
national society. But he also points out 
that to grasp such information the citi- 
zens must personally study and discuss 
these great problems. 

This compendium is designed to equip 
them for that study. It treats each coun- 
try alphabetically under the headings: 
the land and the people, the nation’s 
economy, history 1914-44, and stakes in 
the peace. The sections dealing with 
stakes in the peace are the most impor- 
tant. Among those stakes: 

@ Argentina must have some reassurance 
that exports of its corn, wheat, and beef 
will continue in at least average amounts. 
Its landowning system must be replaced 
by cooperatives or by adequately financed 
individual. holdings. 

@ France’s heavy industries could be de- 
veloped with a larger supply of coke for 
its blast furnaces and a greater number 
of technicians, The coke might be sup- 
plied from an internationally administered 
Western Germany. . 

@ If Great Britain is to solve the enor- 
mous problem of a declining standard of 





ligent American’s Guide to 
the Peace” is large and for- 
midable, but its proportions 
should not scare anyone away 
from. its 370 encyclopedic, 
map-sprinkled pages. 

Welles himself explains in 
his introduction: “This book 
has been published in the 
belief that it will facilitate the 
endeavor of the average citi- 
zen to obtain at this critical 
moment some of the basic 
and factual information which 
he will require in order to un- 
derstand the major problems 
which this country now faces. 
This information is presented 
in no partisan spirit. It is 
wholly objective. 

“The book gives in sum- 
mary form the brief picture 
of every independent nation 

_and of every major dependent 
people of the world. It dis- 
cusses their land and its in- 
habitants; their history be- 
tween the two great wars; 
their economic life and their 
economic relations with other 
countries and it finally em- 
phasizes the salient factors 
which it is believed will de- 
termine the part each may 
play in the world of tomor- 
row.” 
Welles continues: “It is a 
lamentable fact that to the 


God Bless America: The story of these loyal 
Japanese-Americans and their flourishing commun- 
ity at the Manzunar Relocation Center in Califor- 
nia is told in picture and text by Ansel Adams in 
“Born Free and Equal” (U. S. Camera, $2). Most 
of the photographs were exhibited at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York and are now on tour. 
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living, it. must hel to industrialize the 


backward areas of the world or resort 
to barter methods. At the same time 


Britain must sustain its level of exports — 


so that it can purchase the imports it re- 
quires. 

@ Greece’s primary need is for financial 
assistance to keep its people alive. Its 
second need is a guarantee of security. 
But Greece should have no enemies if its 
minorities in the north are treated rea- 
sonably. . 

@ The Soviet Union does not need terri- 
tory, but it does need the assurance of 
“friendly” neighboring governments. And 
its need: for financial credits is great, be- 
cause it has an immensé terrain to de- 
velop and factories, railroads, and dwell- 
ings to rebuild. 

@ The United States has a vital stake in 
world peace because its greatest inter- 
ests depend upon the maintenance of 
peace. It must influence world trade, fi- 
nance, and investment so that Germany 
and Japan, properly controlled and dis- 
armed, can follow a stable course. To de- 
velop ‘its democratic institutions and to 
raise its standard of living, the United 


States must be consistent in its foreign: 


policy and, to that end, dn informed pub- 
lic is essential. (AN INTELLIGENT AMERI- 
can’s GuIDE TO THE PEAcE. Under the 
general editorship of and with an intro- 
duction by Sumner Welles. 370 pages. 
Maps by special arrangement of PM. 
Dryden Press. $3.75.) 


Banning the Boston Ban 


Judge Elijah Adlow of Boston -munic- 
ipal court posed and answered a recur- 
ring Bostonian question last week: Should 

Ree: e set himself up as a book critic? 

with deciding whether a book- 
fee clerk who sold a detective a copy 
of — Caldwell’s “Tragic Ground 
was guilty of violating the Massachusetts 
obscene k statute, he ruled that his 
court had no jurisdiction over “the liter- 
ary tastes of the community.” Stating 
that he was “tired of books being 
banned,” Adlow ruled: “This book isn’t 
indecent literature . . . it’s bum litera- 
ture, and there’s a difference.” He went 


on to describe the book as “dull—one you 


would have to:chain yourself to a chair 
to read.” 

The: fourth book* haled before the 
courts. this season, “Tragic Ground” thus 
may or may not have its sales boosted 
by this decision. 

Judge Adlow’s pronouncement—“It has 
reached the point where the court’s busi- 
ness is divided between booksellers and 
bookmakers”—is expected to help _Bos- 
ton’s present legislative crusade to trans- 
fer book censorship from the criminal 
to the civil courts, where the book would 
be accused rather than the bookseller. 
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A Frank Message 


ON A 


Delicate Subject "yb 





PROPER WASHROOM SANITATION is not a sub- 
ject likely to appear on the annual statements of great 
corporations .. . nor is it apt to be dramatized in their 
advertising or promotional material. Yet, washroom 
sanitation, through the part it plays in workers’ morale 
and in production efficiency, has a tremendous effect 
on profit and loss statements since proper washroom 
sanitation can effect recognizable savings. 

_ One great organization, West Disinfecting Cédndithy! 
specializes in Proper Washroom Sanitation. Through 
its coast to coast branches, working with special- 


ized and. exclusive equipment and materials, West im- 


proves, maintains and safeguards the washrooms of 
thousands of important plants in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. : 

' By safeguarding the health and improving the morale 


of the.millions-of workers in these plants, West makes 


an important contribution to industrial health. Proper 
washroom and plant sanitation is an important part of 
general health practices that have shown the following 
reductians* in items which are a ‘‘cost’’ of doing business: 


1 occupational disease reduced.................6. 62.8% 
2 accident frequency reduced.................65. 44.9% 
3 absenteeism reduced.............csccseseeveeees 29.7% 
4 compensation insurance premiums reduced. ..28.8% 
5. labor turnover reduced ..........--+.0-.s0r0+ 273% 


$ *foee tained on a survey of more than 1600 leading manufacturers by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


~~ 
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42-16 WEST ST.eLONG ISLAND CITY 1,°N.Y. 
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Vedovelli’s “Moonlit Cathedral” in St. Augustine and “Fishing Boat at Anchor” 








ART 
A Skeptical Primitive 


The cherished dream of most unestab- 
lished artists is a New York one-man 
show. Antonio M. Vedovelli, 76-year-old 
retired caretaker of St. Augustine, Fla., 
whose only previous showing was at a 
Walgreen drugstore there, has one now 
at the Perls Galleries, New York. But he 
is completely unimpressed. “The public- 
ity means little,” he says. “Money is im- 
portant, but it’s subordinate to knowl- 
edge and beauty.” 

Vedovelli is a completely untaught 
ane who paints what he thinks are 
pe aig aphic representations. Actually, 

good artists, he rearranges na- 
ads forms and colors into beautiful 
compositions. He constructs St. Augus- 
tine’s churches, monuments, and quaint 
old buildings with a meticulous, delicate, 
yet firm line often aided dy the "ruler. He 
formalizes the lush subtropical flowers and 
paints palm trees in the same rounded, 
solid shayses that children draw. His low- 
hued coloxs (unlike St. Augustine’s actual 
ee are subtle and sophisticated. 
rvere are romantic but they 

ant eless look like St. Augustine. 
Vedovelli never paints people, per- 





haps use the dignified, courtly old 
man doesn’t care for them. A town char- 
acter, the bearded artist hangs out with 

e other elderly men in the city’s old 
slave market. Most of the townspeople 
know like him, but he has no close 
friends. JHe explains: “I’m polite to all 
people, put I believe you can never be- 
come in#imate with anyone as people are 
two-facefl.” 


Honeymoon Discovery: Vedovelli 
particulérly' mistrusts women, and_ his 
conversgtion is peppered with such de- 
rogatorW statements as: “They're like cats 


and if they’re not watcheu they'll scratch 
you,” and “they all have beauty and no 
brains.” He has never married. 

Ironically, Vedovelli owes his own “dis- 
covery” to another man’s honeymoon. The 
summer before last Tom Sterling, then 
an Army sergeant stationed in St. Augus- 
tine (he is now assistant secretary of the 
New York State Chamber of Commerce) 
was married there to an art-loving young 
writer from New York. After the cere- 
mony the couple, to celebrate, went into 
a Walgreen drugstore for ice cream. 
There, high above the ads for malteds, 
they noticed Vedovelli’s paintings. 

Later, walking through the streets, they 
saw an.old man painting his fence with 
the same primitive flowers and little de- 
signs. They introduced themselves. Vedo- 
velli invited the young couple to his 
tiny house to see more. 

It was neat, shabby, and crowded, with 
a layer of dust over everything and paint- 
ings everywhere. The Sterlings were 
amazed at the beauty of the paintings. 





Vedovelli is cool to his own show 


They were even more astounded, how- 
ever, at the art work crammed between 
them on the walls: pin-up girls from Es- 
quire, beer-ad girls such as Miss Rhein- 
gold of 1943. They ended by buying one 
painting: “Church and Tower at Noon,” 
which now adorns the catalogue of 
Vedovelli’s show. And it was they who 
introduced his work to Perls. 

Vedovelli’s outlook for his show is skep- 
tical. To Sterling he wrote doubtfully: “I 
can only wish to the Perls gallery owner 
good luck and success, as for me I am 
too old and my time is over about paint- 
ing so I don’t look for future glory.” One 
painting was sold even before the open- 
ing this week. It was “The Clock Tower,” 
bought by Charles po, author of 
“The Lost Weekend.” 


Tapestry Over Stone 


Inside and out, the looks of that great 
stone pile, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, have always been against it. But 
last week its mammoth entrance hall had 
its face lifted. The architecture was not 
remodeled but camouflaged by ten beau- 
tiful eighteenth-century Gobelins tapes- 
tries from 8 by 12 to 19 by 12 feet in size. 

The hangings were the donation of 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., who seven years 
ago gave the ‘Metropolitan the famous 
fifteenth-century “Hunt of the Unicorn” 
set (displayed at the Met’s Cloisters 
branch), considered among the greatest 
of the medieval weavings. The new gifts 
are known as the “Months of Lucas” (the 
other two of the sequence of twelve be- 
long to the French Government). Woven 
in silk and wool after a sixteenth-century 
Flemish design, each one pictures an ap- 
propriate activity: for example, a New 
Year’s celebration for January, gardening 
and fishing for March, hunting for Sep- 


~: tember, ‘skating for December: The: mu- 


seum says: “No finer examples of Gob- 


elins craftsmanship exist in America.” 
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Going out with the Army... 


used to be months before a cast- 
ing outgrew its brittleness and 


‘was mature enough to go anywhere. 


Naturally,. that was costly, keeping 


“green” castings around for neces- 


sary seasoning out-of-doors. 

Now, castings are seasoned to meet 
even the unusual requirements of war 
production in a few hours’ time—by 
industrial refrigeration. 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs : The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays. 109.m., EWT, NBC 


at her age? 


This is just one of many interest- 
ing ways in which Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning are serving Amer- 
ican industry-at-war. 

General Electric engineers, in order 
to meet war-time cenditions, have 
vastly improved industrial refriger- 
ation and air conditioning equipment. 
Today, it is more compact, more 
flexible, more efficient. 


When the war is over, these im- 
provements will be reflected in a host 
of better things for peacetime living 

. better, and costing less, thanks 
to General Electric. 


+z WUT. <, and held .c- WAR BONDS <z 


General Electric Co., Air Conditioning 
and Commercial Refrigeration Di-, 
vision, Section 451, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Ain Conditioning bg 
GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


as “THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 p.m., EWT, CBS 
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Gregory Peck as missionary padre huddles with Thomas Mitchell and Chinese friends 


The Works of Father Chisholm 


In the beginning, Hollywood’s war- 
time preoccupation with religion pro- 
duced Paramount’s “Going My Way” and 
Twentieth Century-Fox’s “The Song of 
Bernadette.” Currently, the latter studio 
carries on the cycle with “The Keys of 
the Kingdom.” The first two films were 
eminently effective both as entertain- 
ment and as special pleading. The new 
film is considerably more rarefied in its 
appeal, yet proves a dignified, intelligent, 
n+ often touching testament to one 
man’s crusading faith in God and people. 

Based on A. J. Cronin’s sixth and most 
popular novel, the adaptation outlines 
with almost ‘ documentary detail the 

hysical and spiritual travail of a Catho- 
ic priest who wasn’t quite orthodox 
enough to pass muster in his first two 
curacies, but found fulfillment in build- 
ing a church, a school, and a hospital in 
one of China’s most backward provinces. 

The screen play begins in 1938 with 
the aged Father Francis Chisholm (Greg- 
ory Peck), retired to his native parish of 
Tweedside, Scotland. He is entertaining 
a visiting monsignor (Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke), who has been sent-by his bisho 
to inform the old priest the parish needs 
a younger man on the job. That night the 
monsignor passes the time reading Fa- 
ther Chisholm’s diary; in the morning he 
is prepared to change the bishop's mind. 


Mission in China: Revealed in the 
diary, by flashback, are glimpses of 
Francis Chisholm’s life as the son of a 
local fisherman; his student days at Holy- 
well College; and his frustrated love af- 


fair with a childhood sweetheart. But in 
spirit the core of the film is Father Chis- 
holm’s struggle to establish a Christian 
mission in a Chinese village that took 
considerable persuading. 

The film’s action stems chiefly from 
the priest’s warrior role in helping na- 
tional troops blow up the gun of a be- 
sieging war lord. Its most poignant mo- 
ments derive from his relations with his 
boyhood friend, the agnostic Dr. Willie 
Tulloch (Thomas Mitchell), and his pa- 
trician assistant at the mission, the nun 
Mother Maria-Veronica (Rose Stradner). 

Director John M. Stahl has managed a 
difficult theme with consummate good 
taste and a fine feeling for mood and 
characterizations. Peck, a stage actor 
who made a perfunctory screen debut 
in “Days of Glory” (NEwsweEex, June 19, 
1944) and looks like a more ascetic Gary 
Cooper, matches a demanding role with 
a completely persuasive performance. 
The other players catch the feeling of a 
film which, despite Cronin’s lapses into 
slick pulp plotting, is a sincere and non- 
sectarian plea for tolerance. 

The gentle Father Chisholm, for all 
his faith and good works, is never quite 
the conforming pastor. Mother Maria- 
Veronica, despite her. sacrifice, must 
struggle to learn the lesson of humility. 
And Bishop Angus Mealy, deftly imper- 
sonated by Vincent Price, would be rec- 
ognizable as a well-meaning but pomp- 
ous career man in any profession. Call 
“The Keys of the Kingdom” the inspiring, 
biography of a great and humble man 


who hewed to the spirit rather than the. Cary 


letter of his faith and made it work for 
the benefit of humanity. 
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Cast Amid the Waves 


Bing Crosby’s latest adventure with- 
out Bob Hope is no “Road to Morocco” 
or anywhere else on Paramount’s never- 
never itinerary, but it will do very nicely 
as first-rate musical entertainment some- 
what belatedly dedicated to one of the 
more photogenic branches of our armed 
services. 

“Here Come the Waves” casts Crosby 
as a 4-F crooner who fondles a micro- 
phone as if it had hips and has the bobby- 
sox brigade swooning along the aisles 
and the sidewalks. This valentine from 
Crosby to Sinatra is an hilarious take-off, 
perpetrated with malice toward none. and 
a family feeling for the profession. Betty 
Hutton, a handful on her: own, is now 
cast in duplicate as a sister act of twin 
singers: one blonde, one redheaded; one 
ary, one fairly sane; and both pretty 
good at whamming over a song. 

Don’t look at the plot now, but jit has 
something to do with the title, and the 
business of promoting Crosby from a 
color-blind civilian to the Navy and then, 
against his will, to the unwarlike seden- 
tary occupation of staging shows for a 
Waves’ recruiting drive. Further com- 
plications involve Crosby with Sonny 
Tufts in a Captain Flagg-Sergeant Quirt 
feud of minor proportions, the machina- 
tions of the Jekyll-and-Hyde Hutton to 
get her man, and a number of shipshape 
and jaunty sketches and song numbers. 
“Here Come the Waves” is no sillier 
than a musical should be and twice as 
lively. It is topped by a Johnny Mercer- 
Harold Arlen score which, in turn, is 
topped by an irresistible novelty number 
which radio listeners will recognize as 
“Accent-Tchu-Ate the Positive. 


Win, Place, and Show 


In a slight meeting of minds last week, 
motion-picture exhibitors chose Bing 
Crosby as top star of the year in the an- 
tual Motion Picture Herald poll, and 
the New York Film Critics gave their 
considered nod to Crosby's “Going My 
Way” as the best film. 

The sixteen voting critics—who also 
named Director Leo McCarey as best for 
his job on the same movie—nudged Cros- 
by out of first place on their list, however, 
dropped him to'a tied second with Alex- 
ander (“Wilson”) ‘Knox, and made Bayry 
Fitzgerald, featured player in the prize 
movie, their No. 1 choice. Tallulah Bank- 
head got the critics’ accolade as best 
film actress for her stint as a regener- 
te newspaper correspondent in “Life- 

at.” ' 

Neither of the critics’ favorites was in 
the first ten on the exhibitors’ list of 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION. NEW 













Iu Panous Schools 
Everywhere - 


Including Cornell, Yale, Girard, 
Johns Hopkins, V.P.I., North Caro- 
lina State, The Citadel, Georgia 
Tech., Alabama Polytechnic, Texas 
A. & M., Southern Methodist, Cali- 
fornia, and others—you'll find 
Frick Refrig- 
eration per- 
forming 
many vital 
services. 

It's used 
for storing 
foods, mak- 
ing ice, cool- 
ing drinking 
#, conditioning air, laboratory 
tion, research work, Army 
and JNavy training, quick-freezing, 
medal purposes, etc. 



































Frick Re- 
frigeration is 
versatile: it 
adapts itself 
to any and 
all educa- 
tional, com- 
mercial, and 
industrial 
cooling 
needs. In 


& M. College Uses Frick Refrig- 
for Cooling 16 Boxes and Rooms 
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The New Governor of Ohio 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Cevetann—No Ohio governor 
is without national political interest, 
for Ohio is central as well as pivotal. 
Frank J. Lausche (pronounce it Low- 
shey), Democrat, ex-mayor of Cleve- 
land and now govemor, has some 
points peculiar to himself. He is the 
only Democratic governor you will see 
on an airline trip from Massachusetts 
to Utah. Governor Lausche was the 
most popular mayor Cleveland has had 
in a generation, and Cleveland has 
had distinguished mayors. There is 
special interest in elevation to the,na- 
tional political scene of a son of South- 
eastern European immigrants. 

Fifty-six years ago (Frank is 49), 
the parent Lausches came to America 
from Slovenia. They came from a small 
community, Gotscheer, in the heart of 
a Slavic country which was settled a 
thousand years ago by Germanic immi- 
grants. The “Gotscheers” in that long 
history never lost their identity, their 
love of freedom, and their thrifty and 
devout habits, although time worked 
changes in their dialect. When young 
Peter of Yugoslavia was in Washington 
not long ago, Frank Lausche went 
there and invited the King to Cleve- 
land in three languages—Serbian, Slo- 
venian, and English. 

Some echo of the spirit that defied 
German conquest in two wars in Yugo- 
slavia must be in Governor Lausche, 
for despite his membership in the 
Democratic party, neither the Cleve- 
land machine nor, the Ohio organiza- 
tion nor even the New Deal can truth- 
fully claim him as their own. He was 
first appointed municipal judge by a 
Republican governor. As mayor, he 
has given the local machine only what 
he thought was good for the city. And 
in the recent campaign, he gave only 
passing attention in his speeches to 
the national ticket. The voters didn’t 
mind this show of independence. He 
carried the state by 112,000. The Presi- 
dent lost. it by 11,000. Senator Taft got 
ough only by the skin of Cincinnati's 
tee 


With John Bricker out of the state 
campaign, Republican State Chairman 
Ed Schorr once more had a candidate 
to his own liking, Mayor James Gar- 
field Stewart of Cincinnati. For six 
years Governor Bricker had maintained 
a stern independence of Mr. Schorr’s 
Old Guard. Just when the picking 
looked good again, Frank Lausche 
came along and made, as his major ap- 


a 


peal, Mr. Schorr’s interest in Mr. Stew- 
art. The voters cruelly extinguished 
Schorr’s hopes, but gave the state to 
what they call, in Ohio, the Bricker- 
Dewey ticket. All around, the vote 
was cantankerous and independent: 

The CIO-PAC supported Mr. Lau- 
sche, but the evidence is clear that 
Mr. Hillman’s organization had little 
to do with the result. The Lausche 
labor record is not that of a labor- 
owned official. In his judicial days, 
Mr. Lausche recognized no sociologi- 
cal distinction between violence in a 
labor dispute and ordinary hoodlum- 
ism. In a notable case he held that 
picketing was unlawful when the vic- 
timized business had no labor dispute. 
The higher state courts sustained him. 
The AFL has never liked him. — 

Lausche’s reputation in Cleveland 
rests on his activity on the bench in 
suppressing gambling. He was elected 
as a law-and-order mayor. 

As an administrator, he has the 
merits and demerits which usually go 
with a judicial temperament. He is 
independent of outside pressure, but 
does not easily delegate. In the city 
hall he kept his capable and resolute 
fingers on everything. That trait will 
probably go with him to Columbus. 
But his humble and simple manner 
suggests nothing of the autocrat. He 
has no vain pretense, and his immense 
popularity in Cleveland has not given 
im a swelled head. 


Mr. Lausche has no elaborate 
program for making over Ohio. The 
principles of his administration as gov- 
ernor, as he outlined them to me, will 
be four. First, law and order. Second, 
economy. Third, equality of treatment 
among conflicting economic groups. 
Fourth, the development of unity be- 
tween city and rural interests. 

Lausche will have plenty of diffi- 
culties as governor. The Legislature is 
overwhelmingly Republican, and Ed 
Schorr is still a power in it. There will 
be sharp differences and plenty of 
vetoes. Every selfish interest and lo- 
cality is itching to get a slice of the 
big state surplus that Governor Brick- 
er and the sales tax have piled up. 
The sales tax brings in a million a 
week. There may be some reduction 
in taxes, but a deadlock between the 
governor and the Legislature may 
save the surplus for harder days 
ahead. 
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1 A loose stone, an incautious step—and 
I was tottering on the brink of a 3,000- 
foot drop into eternity,” writes a photogra- 
pher friend of Canadian Club Whisky. 
“That was last June at La Ferriere, the 
towering citadel built about 1812 by the 
great Haitian emperor, Henri Christophe. 
I was a goner—almost. Incidentally, terrific 
as La Ferriere is, the big news today is... 


3 “Haiti’s wealth is in her soil. It pro- cane 

duces a myriad of fruits, magnificent 4 It’s a grand GUENy 30 s08 and, — 

coffee, sugar, and sisal for twines used on normal times, easy to see. Very soon it Il 

many an Allied shipment. be just a few hours by Pan American Clipper 
from most eastern cities, 


anes recently discovered deposit of 
bauxite, source of aluminum. This de- 
posit promises prosperity long-awaited by 
the gallant little country. 


ee 5 “As for giving up the back-home comforts—well, in my 
Port au Prince Hotel I found Canadian Club Whisky as 
familiarly regarded as in any good hotel back in New York.” 
Once the war is over, you will find it even easier than 
now to visit Latin America. There you will find Canadian Club 
again. This whiskey is light as Scotch, rich as rye, satisfying 
as bourbon—yet there is no other whisky in all the world that 
tastes like Canadian Club. You can stay with Canadian Club 
all evening long—in cocktails before dinner and tall ones after. 
¢ That’s why Canadian Club is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 OTHER LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 
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Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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THE TIME IS NOW start right, swing your 
partner and catch the beat... 
ONE — for Real Mildness 
TWO — for Cooler Smoking 
THREE — for Better Taste 
One-two-three and your smoking pleasure’s complete. 














ENJOY CHESTERFIELD’S RIGHT COMBINATION * WORLD’S BEST TOBACCOS 


(bpyright 1945, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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